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" The path of Duty was the way to Glory I 

Oh, Statesmen ! guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe. • ♦ ♦ • • 

Drill the raw world for the march of mind. 
Till crowds at length be sane, and crowns be just ; 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust ! " 

****** 

" C^non to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
VoUey'd and thunder'd ; 

Storm 'd at with shot and shell. 

« « * » 

When can their glory fade ?"— Tennyson. 
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The following narrative of Five Months' Life in the 
Trenches before Sebastopol was written by the late 
Col. Keynell Pack, from notes taken by him at the 
time. Written with no attempt to imitate the 
practised skill of the historian, or to describe with 
the facile pen of the experienced newspaper corres- 
pondent, it is a soldier's plain narrative of a soldier's 
experience when engaged, for many weeks, in the 
active duties of camp and trench life besieging the 
chief seaport of the enemy. 

This volume would have appeared immediately 
after the Crimean campaign, but as it contains strong 
comments on the capacity and qualifications of cer- 
tain ojBScers, its publication was deferred till a fitting 
time arrived for its issue. 

The period in the Siege of Sebastopol and the Life 
in the Trenches more especially described in this 
volume, have scarcely been presented by any writer 
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other than the professional correspondents of our 
valued and potential press. Much interest, it is be- 
lieved, will be taken in the following pages, and more 
especially at the present moment, when the Eastern 
Question is again absorbing the whole political 
attention of Europe, — it is therefore with greater 
confidence offered for public perusal. 

Life in the Trenches was much the same from day 
to day: actions, sorties, night attacks, fierce bom- 
bardment from the forts, a watchful enemy ever on 
the alert, much peril experienced, many deeply inter- 
esting incidents occurring; but the indomitable 
patience and perseverance of commanders, officers, 
and men eventually crowned the besiegers with 
success. No siege of history ever concentrated 
upon itself so mightily the whole gaze of the 
civilized world as the Siege of Sebastopol, and what- 
ever illustrates that siege and the character of the 
combatants engaged therein is of deep general 
interest. 

The Frontispiece is a copy of the Orders and 
Honours conferred on Major-General Sir Denis Pack, 
K.C.B., and on his son Colonel Keynell Pack, C.B., 
and it prefaces this volume for the purpose of shewing 
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that nations recognise gallant and heroic deeds, and 
are ever ready to honour services loyally discharged. 
At the same time it may not be amiss to state that 
these Orders and Honours are all that remain to the 
present representative of the family in acknowledg- 
ment of the services rendered by these gallant officers, 
who virtually lost their lives in defending their 
country's honour. 

The panoramic sketches are from the pencil of 
Captain M. A. S. Biddulph, Eoyal Artillery. They 
were issued by him at the time of the campaign ; 
but as their circulation was limited, it is felt that 
their re-issue in these pages is most appropriate, and 
thanks are gladly given to their respective publishers 
for the ready courtesy and kindness with which 
permission was given for their reproduction. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Declaration of War — The First Bombardment of Sebastopol — 
Balaclava and Inkerman — Our Departure for the Crimea — Sol- 
diers' Consolations — ^The Embarkation —Threatened Court-Martial 
— Modest Requests of Young Officers — ^Abundant Food — Hungry 
Troops — The Results of "War — Fire at Sea — Narrow Escape — 
Gentle Influence on a Times^ Correspondent — "Transport" Diffi- 
culties — ^Absolute Requirements — Farewell Speech of an Inspect- 
ing General — Gibraltar and Arrival at Malta — The Fortifications 
of Malta — The Dardanelles — First View of Constantinople — 
Grandeur of the Scene — Visit to the Admiral — Orders and Counter- 
Orders — The Hospital at Scutari — Order of the Bath Undeservedly 
Conferred — Departure from Constantinople. 

On the 28th of March in the year 1854 War was 
declared against Eussia by the Allied forces of France 
and Great Britain in defence of the independence of 
Turkey, and speedily steps were taken to mass the 
troops of each country in combination on the shores 
of the Crimea. This portion of the enemy's territory 
apparently presented the most vulnerable point for 
attack, and, as was subsequently proved, the selec- 
tion was judiciously made. 

From the date of the Declaration of War in March 
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no event of great importance, from a military point of 
view, occurred until the '^Army of Occupation'' 
landed on the Crimean shores, in the neighbourhood 
of Eupatoria and the river Alma, on September 14th ; 
on the 20th, the ever-memorable battle of the Alma 
was fought, resulting in the complete rout of the 
Eussians, and triumph of the Allies. 

So decisive and complete a victory was not contem- 
plated. Provision had not been made to follow it up 
by a rapid march on to, and, if possible, into Sebasto- 
pol. The opportunity then offered was lost, and the 
country had to pay the consequent penalty in the 
heavy loss of men and in the great expenditure of 
money that followed during many months of the 
subsequent siege. 

On the 1 7th of October the first fire of our batteries 
was opened on Sebastopol. The French and English 
as agreed, on signal given, commencing at 6.30 
in the morning, and for about two hours the 
bombardment and replies from the Kussian de- 
fences were terrific. Convinced by this time 
that nothing could divert the Allies from the siege 
until victory was gained, the Eussians strenuously 
laboured to obtain every advantage possible, and on 
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the 25tli of October, in the Valley of Balaclava, was 
fought the '^Battle of Balaclava," when the charge 
of the Light Brigade took place, than which nothing 
in the history of war stands out with greater promi- 
nence or is marked with nobler courage, bravery, 
and self-sacrifice than then occurred. The enemy 
was completely foiled, although in far superior 
numbers, and retreated as speedily as they were able 
within their defencea 

This attempt was followed up by another on the 
5th of November, when, under cover of a dense fog 
and drifting rain, the Kussians stealthily crept up the 
Inkerman heights. It was a Sunday morning — the 
church bells were ringing in the city as if for service, 
and little suspicion was entertained in the Allied camp 
that the enemy was close at hand, and reckoning on 
the strong probability of pouncing upon a camp 
*' happily reposing '' on a winter's morning. 

** Caught napping," as the camp undoubtedly was, 
the British lion speedily sprung from his lair, and, 
shaking himself, rushed heroically into the fight, 
aided by his allies, when the most signal triumph was 
again obtained, the enemy was driven back in every 
direction, in many places at the point of the bayonet, 
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suffering fearfully, whilst we also sustained heavy 
loss at a time when we could ill spare a single man. 

The Battle of Inkerman brought us no nearer to 
the city. The siege continued, and drew on its weary 
course from day to day with all its terrible associa- 
tions. November passed, and December followed. 
Parallels and zigzag trenches now covered the heights 
in front of the city, and nearly surrounded it. It was 
at this time — having relinquished our appointment at 
the Horse Guards in order that we might more 
actively serve our country — we received orders for 
the Crimea, and, quickly making arrangements, with 
the new year we were ready to sail. 

A dark winter's morning in the month of January, 
1855, ushered in our departure for the Seat of War, 
We were to embark in charge of drafts of Regiments 
proceeding by steam ship to Balaclava. 

Departures are invariably sad, and this was no ex- 
ception. Duty and honour struggled with those true 
feelings of love and affection best known to parents 
and husbands. The tender links binding us to home 
were to be dissevered, and man's natural ties were to 
be held in abeyance in obedience to the calls of our 
profession. 
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The thought too could not fail to cross the mind, 
how few were remaining of those brother officers 
whose comradeship had been our enjoyment in years 
gone by ! of friends, who had saQed bright with 
hope and honourable ambition, whose only history, 
after a few short weeks, was the newspapers' brief 
record : a shot or a shell had laid them low. Then 
perhaps the mail brought a kind letter of condolence 
from a commanding officer, telling a bereaved mother, 
or wife, or sister, that the son, or husband, or bro- 
ther had met a soldier's death in gloriously repulsing 
a sortie, or in dislodging the enemy from a redoubt. 

Or possibly a few kindly expressed words of sym- 
pathy from our gentle Queen, and all is told. A 
marble slab in some ancient cathedral, or a more 
humble monument in the village church proclaims 
to fond Mends that such a one fell nobly in the 
service of his country and in the cause of freedom 
in the great struggle of the age ; or maybe he wiU 
be only thought of and remembered by a few of the 
martial spirits of the next generation who embrace 
the profession of arms. 

But the train starts and quickly bears us off. 
Ere long all feelings are drowned in the calls of duty, 
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— ^that stem sense which training and a long career 
in the army only perfect, and by which discipline is 
produced : — ^that sense, so often misunderstood and 
erroneously called, heartlessness. 

Our vessel was a screw steamer of one thousand 
and forty-five tons, calculated with cargo, when en- 
gaged in ordinary trafiic, to carry three hundred 
and fifty-eight deck, and two hundred and thirty-six 
cabin passengers; but, altered as she had been for 
military purposes, she was adapted to convey some- 
where about nine hundred men and twenty officers 
There was dire confusion on board, as those who have 
seen troops an hour or two after embarkation will 
readily believe. 

Drafts from eleven difierent regiments were ordered 
to proceed in her to the seat of war : eight were already 
embarked, two were expected to arrive shortly, and 
the remaining detachment was to be taken on board 

at . It was not long before the arrival was 

announced of the two drafts for which we were wait- 
ing. They had started on their march about the 
same time, — one from the north of England, and the 
other from a less distant point 

The first had formed part of a distinguished Irish 
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corps, recently returned from India. Composed 
principally of men whose habits were unsteady, 
they, when their regiments previously sailed, had 
been left at home undergoing punishment, but they 
were noble old soldiers, fit for any work. It was a 
strange sight to see their arrival. Many had evidently 
been drinking — some were very drunk — and all ap- 
peared rather unsteady. Prior to marching on board 
they were drawn up in line, and numbered about one 
hundred and twenty, as fine fellows as Her Majesty 
was ever likely to secure, though certainly, in their 
then state, they were likely to prove dangerous and 
unruly to the Queen's lieges. 

The functionary, who was going through the form 
of inspecting them and superintending the embarka- 
tion, said to a half-drunken rear-rank man, decorated 
with a riband, " You are no soldier." " No soldier, 
indeed," replied the Burmese hero, "Faith, your 
honour may take that to yourself. It is a pity the 
likes of you talks of * no soldier,' indeed." 

The man was immediately ordered to be arraigned 
before a court-martial on board, but the unsteady 
detachment, once embarked, there was no time judi- 
cially to try a man for an answer which, although 
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no doubt "subversive of good order and military- 
discipline," was produced by an indiscreet and un- 
necessary observation from a staff-officer. "What's 
from the captain but a choleric word is, in the soldier, 
sheer mutiny." 

During the voyage this detachment behaved as 
well as, if not better than, most of the others; and 
what a contrast the men presented physically to the 
other detachments. They were old, tried soldiers fit 
for any service or duty, whilst the other drafts were 
mostly undrilled boys fresh from the plough, ignorant 
alike of their drill, the first rudiments of discipline, 
or attention to personal cleanliness. 

As a type of the class of youths embarked under 
the denomination of soldiers it may be stated, that 
one of the oldest soldiers, out of a draft of probably 
one hundred and twenty men, acted as an officer's 
servant, and had only been six weeks in the service 
from the date of his enlistment. 

Having shipped our living cargo our next trial 
was to consider applications from most of the nice 
young gentlemen gazetted as officers (many in com- 
mand of drafts), for permission to leave their men 
that they might dine and sleep on shore. " Ce n'est 
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que le premier pas qui coiite/' Of course, if the 
request of one had been granted it would have been 
scarcely just to refuse the others ; so, however pain- 
ful to disoblige mothers, guardians, uncles, and other 
relatives it was necessary to negative their wishes. 

Nothing renders men more discontented than, with 
plenty of uncooked food on board, to have nothing 
but the prospect of remaining with empty stomachs. 
And soldiers are no exception to this rule. With 
coppers that would not draw it is not surprising 
cooking was diflScult. Instead of the heat warming 
the boilers, it went downwards and radiated about 
the surrounding deck. This defect was complained 
of and repeatedly represented to the staff-officer who 
embarked us, but it was not remedied ; the presump- 
tion was that the want of experienced cooks, and 
our ignorance as to the proper allowance of air were 
the causes of the inability to cook our victuals. Be 
that as it may, the consequences were very nearly 
most serious. 

That afternoon, amidst the cheers of thousands and 
the counter cheers of the thousand men on board, the 
ship left the port, the embarking officer having taken 
no further steps to repair the radical defect of the 
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coppers, but left us with the consolatory expression, 
" God speed you." 

Seeing troops embark, even for the colonies, is 
always a melancholy spectacle, and nine-tenths of the 
never-failing cheers given on such occasions are by 
individuals who are wholly ignorant why they utter 
such sounds. Still more sad is it to hear the yells of 
some hundreds of youths going on active service. 
In both cases the reflection arises : how few will 
return I But with the latter there is the additional 
thought : how few of the gallant spirits who, it is 
presumed, thus testify then: willingness to peril life 
and limb for their queen and country will return 
whole and sound I 

It is no hazardous or exaggerated statement that, 
of the ninety men composing the draft to which we 
belonged, not ten of the rank and file are now serv- 
ing. Of the officers on board (sixteen in number), 
one died, two were killed, five were severely wounded, 
and the remainder, with the exception of four, were 
slightly wounded. Of the four that escaped, one 
sold out, and two were absent for some time from 
sickness. The disabled and death losses were un- 
doubtedly severe. 
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Thus within six months from leaving the shores 
of England, deducting the three officers who immedi- 
ately left the army from sickness and resignation, out 
of a total of thirteen one only escaped unhurt. 

With a smooth sea we steamed down channel, 

anchoring off at daylight. The dinner 

hour arrived, but no dinner likely to be ready for 
several hours does not put people in the best of 
humours. Our coppers would not draw; daily our 
soldiers' dinners were deferred and could not be 
ready before a fashionable hour ; in many in- 
stances tea was postponed imtil the next morning. 
Lying quietly at anchor our appetites increased in 
strength, and endeavours were made to cook a fair 
Sunday meal. Vain effort I The heat struck down- 
wards under the deck instead of radiating upwards and 
heating the boilers, and it was not long before fire was 
discovered smouldering and smoking between decks. 

An experienced officer fortunately happened to be 
captain of the day, who, without raising unnecessary 
alarm, reported the matter ; the agent of transports, 
— an energetic, practical seaman — ^being on board, the 
fire which, had there been much wind, might have been 
obstinate, or, if it had occurred at sea would almost 
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the rations ; serving out the rum, for each soldier 
drinks it, or ought to do so, at the tub where it is 
mixed and served ; if otherwise, individuals would 
sell or give away their portion, and drunkenness 
would be common. Providing tubs for this; pre- 
venting waste of water ; procuring wooden staves or 
sticks for sentries, for arms are dangerous when many 
regiments axe mixed up on board ship, and frays are 
likely to occur — these are a few absolute requirements 
demanding prompt attention. 

But just as a party fight commenced between 
two rival corps, the general came to pay a final visit 
of inspection. Lithe in figure and active in move- 
ment, in the prime of life, he quickly gained the 
deck. All eyes were fixed on him, and forthwith a 
parade was ordered. 

Now in a vessel made to carry about six hundred 
passengers, it is impossible to muster nine hundred 
men on deck. However, a third was got together, 
to whom the general addressed a few words. He 
said " their country watched them — that he ardently 
wished he could be with them — that in heart he would 
be — that life on board ship was delightful, and he 
had found it so ; " then jumping from the seat on 
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which he was standing, he descended the side of the 
vessel, and was gone. 

The speech put the men in good humour, and 
brought a smile on the cheeks of many a half sea- 
sick recruit at the idea of happiness on board ship. 
Many have since found there was not only happi- 
ness but luxury, too, compared with the tedium and 
constant labour of working parties in the trenches. 

How carefully every word addressed by a com- 
mander to troops should be considered. Each sentence 
is subsequently canvassed, each syllable weighed. 
For whatever may be the understanding or intellect 
of the individual soldier it is certain that, in ordi- 
nary matters, the aggregate intellect of the number 
of men composing a company, a detachment, or 
regiment as a whole, forms usually a most just con- 
clusion, and has the clearest notion of character. It 
would seem as if the particles of the good sense of 
the majority combined ; but be this as it may, the 
judgment of the body is seldom wrong. For several 
days our ship was named the " Eden's Eden." 

The voyage was not distinguished by much incident. 
The wonders of the deep ; the hopes of sighting land ; 
an occasional fight ; a case of small-pox ; steps for pre- 
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vention of infection ; the ship's steward selling liquor 
to the soldiers ; the captain's anger ; a sail in sight ; 
a passing steamer homeward bound and conversation 
by signal flags formed the only variation. 

The fourth day brought us off the Eock of Lisbon ; 
the fifth saw us steaming rapidly through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The captain keeping mid-channel, the 
distance and haze prevented our having a good view 
of the scene of former British gallantry, Tarifa. 
The Rock of Gibraltar itself, so fondly remembered 
by many of those on board who had been formerly 
quartered there, merely loomed out of the mist and 
scarcely allowed more than its huge outline to be 
seen. 

Three days more and, with glorious weather pecu- 
liar to the Mediterranean, we were steaming merrily 
along between Sicily and the rocky island of Pan- 
tellarea, and the same night anchored at Malta. 
Described by many a traveller, it is unnecessary to 
say more than. Eastern in aspect, Moorish in archi- 
tecture, with flat-roofed houses, and European com- 
forts, Malta is a link between Europe and Africa. 
By arbitrary settlement it is appropriated to the 
former quarter of the world; but rightly, from 
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climate, aspect, and inhabitants it ought to be 
reckoned as African. 

To those who have never seen an Eastern town 
Malta will convey a fair but too favourable notion of 
one. The Italian and French languages, or a jargon 
of both, interspersed with English, are commonly 
spoken — in most of the respectable shops English is 
common, but a patois of Arabic is the language of 
the lowest class. 

The fortifications, the governor s palace — formerly 
the residence of the Grand Master of the Knights of 
Malta — the pictures there, the Church of St. John, 
with the whole of its mosaic floor, forming monu- 
ments to the different knights buried therein, each 
emblazoned with the arms of the deceased ; the Flo- 
rian parade and barracks, the quarantine harbour, and 
the naval hospital are only a few of the objects a 
visitor to Malta should attentively inspect. 

Having taken in fresh water, disembarked a few* 
who were abeady invalids, and made additions to 
our abeady too numerous party, we left the beautiful 
harbour as usual amidst the unmeaning cheers from 
shore and ship, the garrisons of St. Elmo and Fort 
Antorius being the principal actors. 

B 
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Passing in the course of a few days Cape Matapan, 
running through the intricate navigation of the Zea 
and Doro channels, we sighted Tenedos and Lemnos, 
and entered the Dardanelles. Steaming between the 
forts we lay to off the British Consul's at the 
village of Dardanelles, held a conversation by signals 
for an hour, and then proceeded. 

To the north on the European shore the hills and 
country where the allied armies had been encamped 
near the village of Gallipoli were plainly visible. 
As for the scenery there is nothing very beautiful in 
passing the Dardanelles. Strange objects, however, 
appear : — the camels grazing, the costumes of the 
inhabitants, the build of the houses, the singular 
forts, the uncouth boats, the cultivation and ap- 
parent fertility, the distant hills, a stray tent here 
and there, the Turkish flag, all mostly seen through 
the telescope strangely impressing those who have for 
the first time left their native land with the realities of 
the east, exceeding in strangeness and variety every 
preconceived idea derived from books ; the sky, too, 
without a cloud, and the climate just warm enough 
to enjoy the evening breeze ; — the whole producing 
new thoughts, hopes, and emotions. 
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Having diminished our speed, steaming slowly 
as night closed in, we entered the Sea of Marmora ; 
as daylight broke the following morning most of us 
were on deck to catch the first view of Constanti- 
nople. But what a contrast in the weather had a 
few short hours produced! A bitterly cold north- 
easter prevailed as we caught sight of the hospital 
of Scutari on the Asiatic side, rising out of a bank of 
fog hanging over the shore. It was that torpid sort 
of dense heavy mist which prevails in these localities, 
with fever as the sure accompaniment, and where, as 
the sun sets, the miasma steams up and continues 
until dispersed by the next morning's heat. In tro- 
pical climates such localities are, if possible, avoided. 

The distant slabs standing about the hospital 
showed the resting-place of many a British officer. 
How thickly sown these melancholy tributes ap- 
peared 1 And yet they were not a tithe of the num- 
bers since erected there. On the European shores 
tall buildings, like manufactories, edged the coast, 
approaching the mosques and minarets of Constanti- 
nople. Perhaps the want of sun, or the bitter 
wind and chilly atmosphere, or possibly too highly 
wrought anticipations caused disappointment The 
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view did not equal our expectations. It was only 
when rounding the Seraglio Point that the grandeur 
of the scene burst upon us. The Mosque of St 
Sophia and the Seraglio first draw the attention, but 
hardly can enquiries be made before the vessel, steam- 
ing on, brings to the view numerous minarets, the 
palaces lining the European shore, the magnificent 
bay or inlet termed the Golden Horn, dividing 
Stamboul from Pera and Galata. The succession of 
houses, domes, and public buildings covering the 
whole side of the hill, interspersed here and there 
with gardens, rivet the gaze, and fill the mind with 
admiration and delight. 

No sooner is the anchor dropped than numerous 
caiques assemble round the ship, some filled with 
small articles of merchandise such as looking glasses, 
otto of roses, oranges, pipes, and tobacco ; the vendors 
and boatmen, dressed in a loose sort of shirt of the 
thinnest texture, with breeches like bags (formed most 
conveniently for the punishment said to be sometimes 
inflicted by pashas, namely, ordering a cat to be 
placed in a culprit's nether garments), gabbling un- 
known tongues, with a word or two of English or 
French interspersed, endeavour to vend their wares, 
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whilst others supplicate for hire. " Tophana ! hey ! 
hey ! " " You come Tophana, Englis ! " " No buey no 
caique, Johnny I " " Here good ! " Squabbling and 
fighting amongst themselves to gain access to the 
side of the ship, these and similar ejaculations formed 
no very pleasant sounds — but the scene was amusing 
in the extreme. 

Preferring an English boat to the caique we were 
landed at the Tophana, or Ordnance Wharf, our uni- 
form procuring for us entrance to the arsenal. A 
ragged Turkish sentry called his superior, who was 
not a much more respectable individual. Then began 
our first efforts to communicate by signs, but the 
offices of the admiral and port were not to be so dis- 
covered. At length spying a Frenchman, we hailed 
him, and he, with the inherent civility of his country, 
becoming our temporary interpreter, and conducted by 
a Turkish soldier — one of the guards — we sallied forth 
up one of the narrowest, steepest, stoniest of hills, 
slippery with the vilest mud, with occasional holes 
suited for traps for the unwary, for those who, like 
ourselves, were strangers in Constantinople, until we 
reached the Hotel de TEurope, close to the Post Office.. 

With what pleasure did we see there the rough 
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faces and garb of two or three British soldiers ! 
Abandoning our Turkish guide with a backsheesh, 
which did not content him, we endeavoured to ascer^ 
tain from them the required localities. 

It was part of our duty to visit the admiral. His 
office seemed a chaos of sounds. Orders and counter 
orders were being given : — water ordered for one 
ship, coals for another, in the midst of enquiries as to 
arrivals and departures, and of news from the 
east. 

We were shortly afterwards ushered into the ad- 
miral's presence, and received with kindness and ur- 
banity we little expected, judging from the glimpse we 
had had of his treatment of his subordinate officials. 
But he was all bustle, and after learning that fuel and 
water were nearly sufficient, we were ordered off the 
same afternoon. 

Entering the boat in which the letters for Scutari 
were conveyed, we determined to visit the hospital. 
A scramble at landing, and we were at once amongst 
Turkish boatmen, invalid and convalescent soldiers 
going to and from the hospital, idlers on the wharf, 
vendors and military purchasers of cabobs, vegetables, 
and fish, but pushing our way at last we mounted the 
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hill leading to the immense pile forming the hospital. 
The apartments at the entrance were occupied by the 
recently appointed brigadier, Lord William Paulet. 
It was the head quarters of the commandant, yet, at 
no great distance from the gate, a dog and a bullock 
were lying dead, and an orderly (who turned out to 
be drunk) asleep beside them. A crowd of convales- 
cents near the door led us to inquire of a man belong- 
ing to our own corps for some of our sick and 
wounded, but whilst professing to know them he was 
utterly ignorant. An assertion made at one moment 
was contradicted the next. Such a one had been 
seen within a few days at a particular locality of this 
extensive building ; another, it was surmised, was 
dead. So and so was stated to be on guard. Hardly 
spoken before the information was contradicted, and 
the man was said to have embarked for England. 
Nothing definite could be ascertained. 

No special part of the hospital was appropriated to 
any one division of the army, much less to a bri- 
gade, or to a regiment. Consequently it was utterly 
vain, during our short stay, to see the sick inmates 
belonging to our own corps. They were inextricably 
intermixed, and to have found even a few it would 
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have been Decessary to search every part, and go 
throughout this huge hospital. 

Lord William Paulet, who had just then assumed 
command, very quickly remedied the disorder," and 
assisted by an eflScient but too small staff instilled 
vigour and method into the arrangements; but for 
this his successor was destined to reap the benefit 
and credit, to be applauded, and finally, to his own 
great surprise, to be decorated by our Most Gracious 
Queen with the Knight Commander s decoration of 
the Honourable Order of the Bath, hitherto believed 
to be the reward of those only who had commanded 
in action. 

Bidding farewell to this seat of disease and misery 
(which we all sincerely prayed it might never be the 
fortune of war for us to inhabit as patients), we em- 
barked in a caique for our transport. 

Novel as this sort of boat appears on the water, 
still more so is it to a passenger, and it requires con- 
siderable experience to get in and out with safety. 
The living freight sits down in the bottom of the 
stem on a cushion, with the head raised just suffi- 
ciently to be able to see over its side. He then 
reclines, and nothing should induce him to stand up. 
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Luxuriously reposing, the rowers, with a long steady 
stroke, bear him speedily along, gliding impercep- 
tibly and swiftly through the water. The motion re- 
sembles that of a canoe. Passing the Ladies' Tower, 
a small rock on the Asiatic side to which a romantic 
story is attached, we were soon on board our ship, 
the anchor was weighed, and we bade adieu, a final 
adieu, alas 1 for many of us, to Constantinople, and 
its opposite neighbour, Scutari. 
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Nothing can be more lovely or enchanting than the 
views on each side in passing through the Bosphorus, 
the hiUs and mountains trending down in some 
places to the very water's edge ; in others abruptly 
disclosing bays and creeks. Both banks are thickly 
studded with houses, but the European side may be 
said to be one continuous town reaching from Con- 
stantinople to Buykudere, and where the Turkish 
contingent was subsequently organised and stationed. 
The dwellings of the Turks on the Asiatic side seemed 
to possess every comfort suited to a summer residence, 
and large baths or bathing rooms allowing a free current 
of water could be observed attached to many dwellings. 
Here and there on the tops of the hills old towers 
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and ruins appeared, to most of which some classic 
romance or tale is attached. The foliage above and 
down to the water, interspersed with cypress groves 
marking the resting-place of former dwellers on the 
lovely shore, enrich the landscape ; and the small 
passenger steam boats running frequently between 
Therapia, Buykudere, and Constantinople, filled with 
people — Turks, Christians, and Jews — ofi^er strange 
pictures to the stranger. 

Darkness closed in whilst we were much enjoying 
these scenes ; as we entered the Black Sea on the 
following afternoon the high iron-bound coast of the 
Crimea was just visible. In the evening we dropped 
anchor in Balaclava Bay, after a voyage of little more 
than twenty -eight hours from Constantinople. We 
fired a gun, and signalled with rockets and blue lights, 
but no notice was taken of us from the shore. 

In the morning, however, the signal station began 
to work, and the captain was ordered to report him- 
self. Balaclava Bay presents a grand appearance. 
High clifis and detached rocks form its coast, and, in 
a southerly wind, threaten destruction to any unfor- 
tunate ship that drags or breaks from her anchorage, 
affording to the passengers and sailors a poor chance 
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for life, for the sea then dashes in with such violence 
that, even if escape from the waves could be hoped 
for, the rocky shore allows no footing. 

A wall running down from the signal tower along 
the side of the hill terminating in a point of land, 
and the topmasts of a ship or two visible above it, 
show where the harbour is to be found; but the 
entrance cannot be seen, and is only discovered on 
rounding the point, which, from the anchorage in 
the bay, seems merely to form part of the coast. As 
you enter it is on the right, and, bending to the 
westward, is called " Castle Point," whilst on the right 
it is designated '* Cossack Point." 

The harbour itself at its entrance is not more than 
fifty yards wide, and no part is a third of the width 
of the Thames at London Bridge. Many a ship 
might sail or steam past it without even guessing 
there was a secure haven ; it brings to recollection 
the description given in Dampier's " History of the 
Buccaneers," of their favourite refuges in the New 
World ; and in former ages. Balaclava harbour might 
well have been the resort of pirates. The town, or 
rather village, is at the foot of two long ranges of 
hills averagiDg about six hundred feet in height. 
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Accompanying the captain, with some difficulty 
we found a suitable landing place, as the harbour 
was choked with shipping. An elderly gentleman 
in the garb of a naval officer, busily pulling about 
the harbour in his gig, observed and put us ashore, 
his kindly act belying the reputation he had unfortu- 
nately acquired for roughness and incivility. It was 
the late Admiral Boxer, one of the many now no more. 

The so-called Ordnance Wharf, if a few boards 
sunk on the shore deserve the name, was the spot 
where we fii*st landed at Balaclava. Wading through 
mud (for it had been wet weather), in no place less 
than six inches deep, in many much more, we reached 
the hospitable quarters of the Assistant Quartsr- 
Master General, Major Mackenzie. 

A few wooden steps rising about eight feet from 
the ground, brought us to a sort of dilapidated 
verandah, imder which was the door of one of the 
best houses in Balaclava. The walls were thick, and 
of course there were windows. A fire-place, or what 
supplied the place of one, inserted in the angle of the 
wall, was shown with no small pride as the result of 
superior handicraft. The yard below was filled with 
animals of all sorts, and with every description 
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of covering — sorry nags ; half-starved " Mts " * care- 
fully covered up ; others without blankets, and 
fastened by the bridle but without saddle ; others 
with saddle, but a rope in place of the bridle ; 
servants working and preparing breakfast, raised on 
a sort of bank a few inches above the mud so as to 
form an impediment to the loss or running off of the 
manure, and such as is often seen in a farmyard. 

Having finished our business it was no easy 
matter to return. The lanes were intricate to a new- 
comer, and such lanes as they were at that time it is 
difl&cult to describe, yet they were in a better condi- 
tion than they had been. There were French and 
English, crowds of animals, drivers of all nations, 
artillery waggons, fatigue parties, mules with warm 
clothing, bats with forage and comestibles struggling 
together, pushing on to or returning from their respec- 
tive goals, but plunging on, and making constant 
enquiries, we endeavoured to retrace our steps. 

Asking the route of one of that gallant amphibious 
corps the marines, he pointed to a passage about a 
yard in width, with loose rocks on both sides — ap- 
parently a gutter made to conduct the mud and water 

* Pack horses. 
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from the hillside to the sea. Seeing us hesitate 
and look around for another path, this good-natured 
fellow (for so he ought to be considered, when many 
vouchsafed no answer either by voice or gesture), 
observed, " Never fear, there is good bottom ; " and 
so, probing our way with a stick, we found, under 
twelve or eighteen inches of the most villanous mud 
and stones of every size, a solid foundation. This 
passage led to the water's edge, but there our diffi- 
culties greatly increased : the boats were there, but 
the boatmen refused to take us. No offer of money 
produced any effect, and when the crews heard we 
wished to proceed to a vessel in the bay — with a 
stiff breeze blowing — they laughed incredulously, as 
if we were attempting to foist a bad joke upon them. 

Wandering for two or three hours in search of a 
boat, but without success, we eventually sought 
refuge on board a transport, full of sick, bound for 
Constantinople ; and at last, through the kindness of a 
naval commander in one of the Queen's steam-tugs, 
we were despatched to our ship. 

The variety of costume at Balaclava far exceeded 
that in more civilised climes, and "classes" were 
scarcely to be distinguished; officers and soldiers 
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alike had — the fortunate ones — boots and leggings, 
trousers according to fancy, sheepskin coats or jackets, 
— ^the latter made as if some economical contractor 
had designedly cut off the coat tails in order to put 
money in his pocket, regardless of the disfigurement 
and discomfort of the wearers ; a ragged red coattee 
skin skull-cap, with the hair outwards. 

Then again there were French troops, dirty it is 
true, and with worn garments, but in precisely the 
same costume in which they may be seen in Stras- 
bourg or Paris. 

The newly-arrived English soldiers were instantly 
recognised ; there was with them some remains of 
dress and attempts occasionally at a military salute. 
What were once neat soldiers of the 11th Hussars 
could now only be identified as such by a glimpse of 
the cherry-coloured pantaloons peeping out between 
the haybands wound round the leg as far as the knee, 
and the economically cut sheepskin coat. They were 
moimted on animals which, in England, would have 
subjected the riders to an indictment under Martin's 
Act. 

It was whilst looking at these wondrous sights 
that two young boys, officers evidently fresh from 
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England and just down from the front, as the 
plateau where the troops engaged in the siege were 
encamped was called, rushed up with the query, 
" Can you tell us where Mr Russell lives ? " Being 
unable and idle, we watched their movements, and 
thus learned the abode of the Times correspondent. 
It was of stone, in very wretched repair, in such a 
condition as at home would have drawn a string of 
complaints from the peasant doomed to inhabit it. 
There was a small yard in front where several horses 
were tied up, showing that their riders were inside, 
refreshing themselves or imparting information, or 
perhaps combining both duties; victuals and drink 
in exchanore for matter to amuse or to enlio^hten the 
British public. 

A short time afterwards we were introduced to this 
literary celebrity. His appearance has been often de- 
scribed. He is stout, about five feet eleven inches in 
height, round face, black hair and whiskers, a pair of 
excessively bright intelligent dark eyes, dressed at 
that time like a sportsman, wearing a xjap with a gold 
band. Agreeable in manner, witty in conversation, 
a jovial companion, an addition to a camp dinner, 
Mr Eussell seldom fails to make a friend when oppor- 
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tonity offers, or to meet a hearty welcome amongst 
his legion of military acquaintances. 

The wind freshening we were ordered by signal to 
wei^ and rendezvons at Cape Chersonese^ Steaming 
along to the westward, we passed the Monastery of 
St George, with its terraced garden extending down 
a third of the cliff, thence continued by trees descend- 
ing nearly to the beach. A short distance farther on 
after passing this conspicuous object, the coast slopes 
gradually down until it descends almost to the level 
of the sea, and ending in a low spit of sand on the 
farthest point of which stands the lighthouse. From 
the sea across this spit vessels could be seen safely 
riding at anchor, whilst on the shore the French 
tents stretching far into the distance and the soldiers 
on parade were visible. 

Rounding the lighthouse, after some signalling 
with Sir Edmund Lyon's ship, we cast anchor in 
smooth water. Then it was we caught our first view 
of Sebastopol, with Fort Constantine on the north 
side, the Quarantine on the south, the Russian flag 
floating from what we surmised was the Telegraph 
Battery, with the top-masts of the sunken vessels of 
the enemy just visible. 
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The French approaches and their tents covered the 
ground to the south-west of the town, and the allied 
ships on guard, scattered like dots seaward, at a 
respectful distance from the Russian forts and har- 
bour, but still showing the enemy how carefully they 
were watched, and how hazardous would be any 
attempt to evade the blockade, was a sight which 
caused each heart to beat with hope, and made us 
congratulate ourselves on the good fortune which had 
driven us to Kazatch Bay, giving us an opportunity 
of seeing more of Sebastopol and its harbour than 
many who had been out during the whole campaign. 

The loud roaring of guns, too, told plainly that 
this glorious sight was no pleasure scene, that it was 
no experimental summer rendezvous, that it was no 
review of the fleet, but that all was real, — we were 
in the presence of actual strife, and navy and army 
were combined in deadly warfare against no unworthy 
antagonist. 

Notwithstanding the weather, instead of resting 
many of us that night paced the deck watching the 
flashing of the guns, listening to the sound, and 
speculating on the distance. Full of confident hope, 
many dreamed of despatches, honours, and distinc- 
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tions ; whilst many others, — alas ! now no more, 
snapped off in the flower of youth, health, and 
strength, — dwelt on that fate to which they were 
shortly to be called. 

After about thirty-six hours' stay off Kamiesch, we 
were ordered back to Balaclava, where, on arrival, 
we were provokingly ordered to stand out to sea. 
But as all pain and pleasure must have an end, so 
did our contre-temps ; on returning in the morn- 
ing we joyfully hailed the signal, " Prepare to come 
into harbour," and that very day, after hauling and 
puUing, stopping, and steaming round the Castle 
Point, and making way through the over-crowded har- 
bour, we securely moored close to the Ordnance Wharf. 

The town now presented a more agreeable appear- 
ance than on our former visit. The weather had 
been dry with a very strong breeze, and positively 
the mud was not more than eight inches deep, — ^in 
some parts the road was dry. But the lessened depth 
of mud was no real advantage : what it lost in 
watery particles and depth was counterbalanced by 
its glutinous solidity. To get rid of it now required 
actual scrubbing and scraping, whereas before only 
washing was necessary. 
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Boats being provided, each detachment with its 
camp equipment was landed successively at the head 
of the harbour, until the whole of the troops were 
disembarked. Then marching about three-quarters 
of a mile we began to ascend, and encamped on the 
slope of a hill or moimtain running down imtil it 
reached the level on the west side of the road be- 
tween Kadikoi and Balaclava. 

This must not be pictured as a nice, smooth, glassy 
slope. Eocks abounded, rills of water percolated 
and issued down amongst the natural and artificial 
drains, and two ravines so st^ep as to oblige those 
desirous of going from one division to the other (for 
the drafts belonging to the several regiments were 
placed together according to the divisions to which 
their corps belonged and they were destined to join) 
intersected our encampment, and forced them to 
proceed round their base. In one part was a regiment 
about three weeks landed, on our right some Croats 
were encamped ; across the road and valley lay the 
remnant of the Turks. This valley was a desolate 
looking extent of flooded land, ditches^ banks, and 
burying grounds, where, only four months before, a 
luxuriant orchard and vineyard had flourished. Far 
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away in the distance on the slope of the hill stood 
the church or chapel of Kamara, and upon close 
observation stray Cossacks (part of the Cossack 
picket), might be seen watching the English pro- 
ceedings. 

Fortunately officers and men were each provided 
with a day's cooked provisions, for, after the tents 
were pitched, holes and fire-places had to be con- 
structed : although a dry ditch favoured us, slow pro- 
gress was made in this direction. Like the rest of 
the troops our recruits had to take their first lesson 
in misery immediately on arrival, from their igno- 
rance and inability to cook, but going to the encamp- 
ment in their front, they profited by example, and 
soon completed cooking pits. 

As a matter of course, some pits were pronounced 
faultless, whilst others could not be made to answer 
their purpose, but necessity is a stem master and a 
more efiectual teacher than Cobham or Aldershot. 
That which is once learned by the first is seldom for- 
gotten, whilst the knowledge acquired at the experi- 
mental camps, being only partial (cooking houses of 
solid brick having been in some instances constructed 
by artisans) is not of the essential utility contem- 
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plated and desired, so far as tuition is concerned, nor 
does it afford any ultimate practical advantage. 

Perhaps the lesson "from necessity" could not 
well be inculcated at home. The cry of " cruelty" 
and "harsh treatment" would be raised, and the 
experience that might thus be gained and utilised is 
lost 

Independently of cooking other difficulties arose. 
Every atom of food, such as bread, rice, sugar, rum, 
barrels of pork or beef, etc., had to be brought from 
Balaclava by the manual labour of the consumers. 
The officers of the commissariat, not satisfied with the 
recorded numerical strength of the regiments, insisted 
on being furnished with accurate and elaborate calcu- 
lations of the number of pounds, ounces, and fractions 
of ounces required, — if this were not done, articles 
were refused and the return sent back for correction by 
these gentlemen, — ^proverbially careful of themselves, 
but utterly regardless of the useless expenditure of 
labour, and the craving empty stomachs of the men. 

It so happened that one of our first nights in the 
trenches was that bitter one in the month of February, 
when Sir Colin Campbell's proposed reconnaissance 
failed, owing to the severity of the weather. The 
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evening set in with a slight drizzle with the wind 
from the southwest. Later on its violence increased, 
and it blew stiff enough to make us tremble for our 
tent poles. Towards eleven o'clock the frost set in, 
and snow of the finest quality rapidly fell. Never, 
either in America or elsewhere, had such fine grained 
snow been seen. There was no escape, every crevice 
of our tents was penetrated, bed-covering, boots, and 
even the mattress received a portion, and by the aid 
of the frost our blankets became like hard useless 
boards. 

How devoutly did we wish for day-light 1 and when 
the day at last broke, we then first learned that an 
expedition had been out in such a pitiless night By 
the help of a small tea-kettle heated with naphtha, 
our party obtained about thl'ee table spoonsful of tea. 
" Tea without milk or sugar," some will exclaim, 
'* how nauseous 1 " " How disagreeable," will the 
luxurious exclaim. It was neither, but on the con- 
trary was the most grateful restorative, and we voted 
the "-ffltna" worth its weight in gold. 

After such a night, having calculated pounds and 
ounces for our friends of the commissariat, it was no 
easy matter to write them with the ink frozen, or 
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when, after careftdly holding the bottle between the 
legs or next the body to thaw the liquid, to find 
a moment's exposure blasted, or rather, froze our 
hopes, and we saw that the only result of a pen on 
paper was to scatter gritty particles in vain efforts 
to write figures. Reflection and the JEtna solved 
the difficulty, and the labour was at length com- 
pleted. 

Speculatingly we watched Sir Colin's columns. In 
the heavy snow they were lost sight of, then seen 
again, and later in the day it became certain the 
troops were returning. Various reports were current, 
but it was not till some weeks later the English news- 
papers gave something like a correct version. 

Our sojourn between Kadikoi and Balaclava was 
not destined to be prolonged. After General Estcourt 
(the lamented Adjutant-General), had looked at us, 
the detachments were gradually moved off, and within 
eight days from our landing all had joined their 
respective regiments. 

During our stay heavy firing went on nightly at 
the front, which we plainly heard; although seven 
mUes distant, it was singular, whilst lying in our tent 
so far from the scene, the flashes, apparently of Ught- 
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ning, were distinctly visible, but, if the wind hap- 
pened to set towards Balaclava, the reports which 
followed left no doubt of their origin. 

These heavy firings at night caused much con- 
versation—sometimes we heard the English had been 
attacked, then it was the FrencL Stories from the 
front increased in dimensions the more distant they 
were from their origin. 

It was after such a very heavy fire which surprised 
even those comparatively old soldiers encamped in our 
vicinity, that we determined to go to the front 
and pay a visit to our own division ; we set out, 
notwithstanding the weather, or rather the state of 
the ground, for the genial sun daily turned into 
glutinous mud the results of the night's frost, only 
to be turned again to a composition resembling 
adamant by the next morning. 

Crossing the hill on which we were encamped, and 
descending close to the cavalry camp a little above 
the village of Kadikoi, we endeavoured to find the 
quarters of a field ofiicer of heavy dragoons. After 
various enquiries, and being sent from encampment 
to encampment, we reached the camp of the Ennis- 
killens, where, in answer to our question, a sergeant 
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with a rich Irish brogue said, " Shure, there is the 
mayjer himself, with the red shirt, feeding the 
thurkeys." And there, truly, was visible the upper 
part of our friend's body leaning out of a sunken 
tent, in the very act described, and a goodly number 
of poultry had evidently repaid his care. 

At the worst of times the troops encamped close to 
Balaclava and Kadikoi had the advantage of being 
able to procure their rations and the officers' deli- 
cacies, without the excessive labour which those in 
the front underwent 

Keturning again towards the latter village, cross- 
ing the gorge near Sir Colin Campbell's quarters, 
and following a foot-track, we plunged through a 
water course half-filled with snow, not without sundry 
misgivings, and commenced the gradual ascent of the 
slope to the plateau on which Turks, French, and 
English were encamped. 

Bleak indeed was the prospect. The track was so 
deep in mud as to cover the horses' legs up to the 
knees at each step, and it was only by great care, 
patience, and attention we avoided accidents. Lying 
about here and there were the remains of horses which 
had sunk famished and exliausted under tlieir bur- 
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thens ; and struggling parties of men going to and 
coming from Balaclava were occasionally met 

Turning off to the right from the beaten track, and 
following the rough line of defence, we ascended a 
somewhat steep cliff, and on surmounting it found 
ourselves in the Turkish camp. Tracking the route 
by the marks of straggling troops, passing the French 
encampment (part of Bosquet's di^dsion), we reached 
the celebrated Woronzoff Koad. 

From this point the view was grand in the ex- 
treme. The whole of the plateau, as far as the eye 
could reach, was covered with canvas. A few huts 
showed the position of the British light division, 
and the great landmark for strangers, indeed, the de- 
lightful goal for the fatigued and heavy laden 
returning home, the grim "windmill" was seen 
beyond. 
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It was at the point where the track to Balaclava 
intersects the WoronzofF Eoad we now saw one of the 
dread realities of war — wounded men. On the pre- 
vious night there had been a sharp attack by the 
French against the fort or outwork (subsequently 
taken on the 7th June), known as the White Build- 
ings. The French, for the moment successful, were 
roughly handled, and eventually obliged to retire. 
It was rumoured that this was caused by a battalion 
of their marines having gone to the right about 
without orders — in other words, had precipitately fled. 
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The loss was heavy. Strings of mules, bearing 
a cariole on both sides containing its unfortunate bur- 
den, proved that the number of wounded was not 
slight Some were sitting, others recumbent. The 
most ghastly were those hurt in the face or head, the 
bandages concealing the nature of the wound, and 
the gore, oozing out, led the imagination to picture a 
worse hurt than perhaps had actually been sustained. 

The cariole itself is an iron framework made some- 
what in the form of two large steps, but somewhat 
like easy or portable arm chairs, having hinges at the 
angles. Should the patient be able to sit up, the 
platform or step for the feet, of the same size as the 
seat, is let down ; but if the contrary, the canvas 
covered iron framework is straitened at the hinges, 
the back of the chair is lowered to a convenient 
angle, the part intended for the feet raised, the canvas 
loosened, the arms raised, and the wounded man is 
enabled to recline in a rough, but far from imeasy 
litter. 

Very different is this from the sort of hearse ambu- 
lance supplied to the English, suggested to the Secre- 
tary at War by, and made under the superintendence 
of, an officer better known by reputation for his pub- 
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lications relating to army statistics than for any mili- 
taiy experience, gained in actual warfare or even 
such as may be acquired on colonial service. 

These ambulances were made without springs, or 
with springs so rough as to cause motion quite suffi- 
cient in itself to bruise and injuriously shake a sound 
man, — God help a wounded one 1 Hearses would 
Lave been a more appropriate name for these vehicles, 
which opened in the rear, the back being let down like 
the door of the hind boot of a coach. Inside were two 
compartments, a lower and an upper, a firm division 
dividing them lengthways. A sliding framework of 
wood, covered with canvas, is drawn out and placed 
on the ground, into which the sufierer is lifted, the 
frame raised and slid, with its mutilated or sick living 
contents, into the vehicle, somewhat in the manner a 
pianoforte is carted by Messrs Broadwood, and with 
much less care than a coffin is usually put into a 
hearse. 

A similar process occurs with the upper berth. 
Here two more patients are slid in on the near side, 
the back of the boot is fastened and locked up, and 
away starts the ambulance, jolting and rattling over 
hill and dale, the sufferers inside laying their faces 
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dose to the gratings or holes at each side to obtain 
a little air, at the mercy of the driver on the box, who 
could not catch the loudest cry from the sufferers on 
account of the noise of the vehicle as it travels along. 

Turning to the left down the Woronzoff Koad, pro- 
ceeding through the lines of the second brigade of 
the light division, we arrived at the tent of a friend. 
Scarcely a year had elapsed since we had shaken the 
hands, which were shortly afterwards laid low. The 
gallant officer*s care-worn face now showed that hard- 
ships, mental anxiety for his men, and a somewhat 
fretful temper had done their work ; — the soldier of 
forty -five looked like a civilian nearly sixty years of 
age. 

A hearty welcome greeted his former subaltern, 
and a substantial repast of ham, brackish water, and 
sherry satisfied the not very fastidious taste of his 
guest. The provisions were laid out on a piece of 
board, making an excellent table, and shown as a 
good specimen of the handicraft of one of the men. 
Stores of tea were lying about the marquee, and a 
bell tent immediately in rear, full of all sorts of com- 
forts sent gratuitously from England for the soldiers, 
evidenced that, at any rate, the resources for the corps 
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were now plentiful, and were carefully husbanded. 
A short "farewell," and we returned to our camp be- 
tween Kadikoi and Balaclava. 

Sunday in camp is an impressive scene notwith- 
standing that the duties, laborious works, and fatigue 
parties are detailed and carried on as during week- 
days. The service is performed in hollow squares — a 
human wall surrounding the clergyman, under a 
nobler roof than ever could be made by human 
hands, the canopy of heaven, and so forming the 
temple. Its brevity and simplicity carry religion to 
the very soul, rivet attention, and bring the mind, 
too often wandering on such occasions, to the very 
theme, to the very pith of the subject. 

This is the feeling on ordinary occasions. But 
change the scene, and let it be laid in front of a brigade 
forming part of a division at the front. Then the 
solemn booming of the guns, the distractions of the 
moment, the excitement caused by the bursting of a 
shell or shells, and the knowledge that fierce and 
deadly war is the cause of our being on the spot, 
bring to the mind the* uncertainty of life, and often 
make the heart give extra throbs as the thought of 
the narrow escapes of the week in discharging the 
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duties of the trenches passed rapidly before the 
mind. 

Is this gratitude ? Is it weakness ? Is it the 



feeling that, through some hidden merit of our own, 
we have been spared ? Whatever the feeling may be 
there is no denying that, on these sacred, solemn 
occasions it pervaded most breasts, and that, scarcely 
anywhere in the world could be seen a more devout, 
sincere, and contrite congregation than was presented 
by the officers assembled in that humble deal hut on 
the Sunday morning to partake of the Lord's Supper. 

The party to which we belonged, with glad feel- 
ings, now left our Balaclava encampment to proceed 
to that which was termed " The Front ; " in a word, 
to join our regiments, and participate in the siege. 

The critical moment was near at hand. For months 
casual shots only had been exchanged ; there had been 
no real firing from the English lines. We were slowly 
carrying on and proceeding with our approaches, and 
since the early part of December there had been no 
attempt to hinder us. The Kussians were making 
their own defences, or more properly, were engaged 
skilfully and silently in effecting approaches, actually 
hemming in the besiegers. And there can be no doubt, 
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whilst the Eussians held the line of the Tchemaya, 
the allied forces were as much besieged by the Russians 
as the Russians were in Sebastopol. In a word, the 
enemy, having continued to hold the White Buildings 
against the attacks of the French, were gradually 
forming works up to, and on, and pushing forward 
approaches from the Mamelon Verte. A few small 
holes first appeared, with stones or insignificant walls 
in front of them. These suddenly, generally after a 
quiet night, became more numerous ; they were then 
connected, a line of defence established, earth- works 
thrown up, a battery formed, and at last the apex of 
this became known as " the Mamelon Verte," or what, 
to the British mind may be a better term, for both 
denominations were equally common, " Gordon^s 
HUl." 

Honour and praise to the excellent engineer 
Gordon who had charge of the right attack. It 
was said in camp, and it was the conversation of the 
Light Division, that Gordon, on the first arrival of 
the army before Sebastopol, pointed out the east side 
as the proper point of attack. It was reported that 
he declared the Malakoff to be the key of the posi- 
tion, and advised that our approaches should com- 
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mence from the Mamelon Verte — thus this important 
hillock obtained the designation of " Gordon's Hill." 

It is well known that for many months the 
Mamelon was uncared for by the allies. Whether 
Gordon's plans would have required a larger covering 
army than was in the power of the allies to give, 
with due regard to their left, and to the enemy, who 
shortly afterwards occupied the line of the Tchernaya, 
matters little now. Some cogent reason unquestion- 
ably must have existed for breaking ground at a 
diflferent point. 

And the eyes of the allies were only really opened 
to the mistake which had been made when they 
found the enemy had established the Mamelon as its 
advanced work, had connected it with the MalakoflF, 
had thrown up lines of approach in front of the left 
face of the Great Kedan, had then connected these 
three several works, shortly afterwards making further 
advances, and thus actually, though designated the 
besieged, in a measure were also the besiegers. 

It was a few days prior to the 11th March 1855, 
that the intention of the enemy to seize the Mamelon 
became obvious. At that moment the 2d division 
of the English army, under the gallant Pennefather, 
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still occupied their encampment on the Inkerman 
side of the plateau. The French were in considerable 
force in rear of the light division, shortly after- 
wards much increasing their strength, our ally taking 
up the whole lines of attack in front and to the right 
of the same division. Thus the British works on the 
right were about to be connected with the French 
left nearly in front of the middle ravine. 

This ravine was common to both the English and 
French, the former having formed a covered way on 
the left up to the 21 -gun or Gordon's battery, whilst 
the latter went direct into their works. This English 
covered way was made with vast labour, in many 
parts hewn out of solid rock, or by blowing it out with 
gunpowder. The necessity for the covered way 
was forced on the scientific branch of the service, 
the Eoyal Engineers, after the trenches had been 
opened, and valuable lives sacrificed in crossing the 
spaces between the camp and the works. 

The British right attack may thus be said to have 
been bounded on its right by the middle ravine, and 
on its left by the Woronzoff road, which there wound 
down into the town through precipitous land, the 
right bank being the termination of that which was 
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denominated the right attack, whilst the left side was 
the right of the British left attack : thus the British 
were connected at the Woronzoflf road, and the ex- 
tremes of each were joined with the French. 

The lines of our ally were very diflferent from those 
of the British. They were most solid and regular : a 
perfect study. Six or seven banquettes one above the 
other inside, like steps, permitted numerous defenders 
of all sizes and heights to be securely located, to work 
eflfectually, and to deliver their fire in natural posi- 
tions. But with us, alas ! in wet weather to stand at 
all on the single, sloping, slippery broken banquettes 
was no easy task, and to fire was, in many places, 
impossible. 

It was after a period of some months' silence, when 
the enem/s proceedings at the Mamelon Verte be- 
came palpable, that Lord Eaglan determined on the 
11 th of March to endeavour to prevent the activity 
of the Russian troops. A certain number of rounds 
from the 21 -gun battery was ordered to be fired. It 
was an afternoon's interesting study through our sand- 
bag loopholes to watch the efiect. Shot and sheU 
were both fired, many of the latter with excessive 
want of precision, bursting anywhere but at the place 
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intended, owing to the antiquity of the fuses. Nor 
were the Russians idle, — no sooner did we attempt 
to annoy their working parties than they fell to also, 
from guns at the Redan and in front of the Malakoff. 
For every British shot at least four Russian were 
returned, as if the enemy wished to prove that, at 
any rate, ammunition was plentiful 

The sight was interesting. Whenever the British 
shot or shell went close, or seemed threatening, the 
Russians at the Mamelon would run oflF the work, and, 
separating into small bodies, in parties of, perhaps, a 
dozen or less, would get behind the heaps of stones 
which had first formed the ambuscade or rifle-pit. 
In cover of this description it was useless wasting 
the fire of heavy guns, and accordingly, after a couple 
of hours, the cannonading ceased about six in the 
evening. 

It may not be unimportant to state that, in the 
beginning of March the guard in the trenches was 
on, nominally, for only twelve hours, but in reality it 
was nearly eighteen. This was rendered necessary be- 
cause, as it was desirable to relieve the parties in the 
dark or dusk, the troops had to march from the camp 
at 3 A.M., and for a similar reason, to remain until it 
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became obscure, about 7 or 7.30 p.m. Those therefore 
that went on duty in the evening had a short time, 
but those in the day, a long and tedious watch. 

On the evening of the 1 2th March a working party 
of a thousand men was employed prolonging this 
covered way to the right of what was termed " the 
Old Advances," with a view to connect the British 
with the French works in front of the Middle Ravine. 
About the same time a mortar battery of 13 -inch 
heavy sea-service mortars was established on the spit 
of ground in front of the 2d Brigade, Light Division, 
about 100 yards in rear of the look-out post on 
Frenchman's Hill, and on the left of the Middle 
Ravine as we marched down to our works. 

Great wonders were expected from those huge 
mortars, but some fatality seemed connected with 
them. Many shells burst in their flight, others again 
were supposed to have gone completely over the 
enemy's works into the harbour, and any efiect pro- 
duced was uncertain and rarely perceptible. 

On the east side of the Ravine were many natural 
caverns and caves, and just where it made a turn, 
nearly at right angles, our allies the French esta- 
blished their ambulance, to which the wounded 
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were brought and attended in comparative security. 
Climbing up the bank about three quarters of a 
mile in front of the 1st Brigade, Light Division, stood 
the Victoria Eedoubt, held by the French, a little in 
rear of their lines, and connecting the Middle Ravine 
with the Inkerman or White House Ravine. 

From the Victoria Redoubt, which our allies were 
loth to let visitors enter, a very extensive view was 
obtained, showing almost the whole of the right 
attack and embracing the works of the Mamelon 
and MalakoiF. 

On the 13th of March Captain Craigie, of the 
Royal Engineers, was killed. He was returning 
cheerfully from his tour of duty and walking up a 
part of the Ravine usually considered to be out of 
fire, when a chance splinter from a sheU struck him 
under the shoulder, reached his heart, and killed him 
on the spot. 

Visiting some weeks afterwards the burial ground 
of right attack, the Royal Engineers, (which by that 
time had received the remains of several other officers 
from that gallant corps,) we saw a handsome stone 
had been placed over the grave of this lamented 
officer, inscribed, " To the Memory of a Captain, a 
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Comrade, and a Friend/' erected by the non-commis- 
sioned ofl&cers and soldiers of his company, showing 
in brief but touching tenns, the estimation in which 
he was held. 

In the same row, and close together, also repose 
the remains of Bainbrigge, Crofton, King, Baynes, 
Greaves, Dawson (killed in his very first tour of 
duty in the trenches), Jesse, and some others, all 
of the Koyal Engineers, belonging to the right 
aDtacic* 

It was expected there would be some very warm 
work on the evening of the 14th of March, and a heavy 
fire of musketry at seven, of about half-an-hour s 
duration, caused the Brigade to be ordered under 
arms. Thus we remained for some time, when we 
were sent home with orders to turn out again in half- 
an-hour. The time passed slowly, and just at the 
end of the half-hour, when we were hoping to get 
a little rest, we were again under arms. Thrice this 
operation took place that night, but without anything 
further happening. 

The French, judging from the vague reports gathered 
in the morning, had been attacked by the Russians 
whilst prolonging their covered way towards the 
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English paraUel, had repulsed the sortie, and then, 
advancing, had endeavoured to take the ambus- 
cades or rifle-pits of the Kussians, but in this attempt 
they were not successful. 

The following night it was anticipated we should 
make good progress in connecting the French and 
British trenches. It was pitch dark, and highly 
advantageous for the undertaking. A covering party 
of three hundred men was detailed. "Covering 
parties" usually marched down in rear of the trench 
guard, and halted at a spot or rendezvous previously 
arranged. At this period of the siege a stafi" officer 
scarcely ever appeared to assist in the details or to 
carry out the orders. 

The Guards' covering and working parties marched 
down to the rendezvous where the several com- 
manders, captains, and subalterns, with small detach- 
ments from different regiments which were to form 
the party, led by the Engineers, were collected, and 
were placed under our command. 

On this occasion, after moving off" we were directed 
to halt at a particular locality, and there to wait for 
instructions before proceeding under the guidance of 
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an oflBcer of the Engineers. It was deemed a some- 
what critical duty, and our security as well as the 
progress of the work depended much on not being 
discovered. We were to cover the workers, who it 
was confidently hoped would complete the junction 
of the British trench with that of the French ; silence 
was therefore indispensable. 

Halted^ we patiently waited the arrival of our 
guide. Watching time passes tediously. Growing 
impatient we began to fancy we had missed our 
rendezvous, when the gigantic and mysterious figure 
of Major Gordon, wrapped in a short cloak, appeared. 
We say "mysterious figure," and so he was, for he 
seemed ubiquitous in the trenches. At moments 
least expected, at localities hardly dreamt of, this 
energetic and gallant engineer rose up. His height 
was about 6 feet 3 inches, his size in proportion, and 
like a grim spectre, unexpected, he arrived. 

FoUowing him in single (or what perhaps is better 
understood by saying Indian) file, we threaded what 
even then seemed an interminable length of trench, 
sometimes a foot deep only, sometimes in the open, 
sometimes well sheltered, until at length we were 
directed to extend our party, one- third sixty yards in 
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front of our line of operations, whilst the remainder 
crouched down and lay close in that which was the 
first commencement of a trench or cover. 

The French, at no great distance from us, kept up 
a continuous fire the whole night until day-break 
and distracted the attention of the enemy, so that, 
with the exception of a good many shells which fell 
too close to be pleasant, we were fortunate. All our 
party was unhurt ; the only noticeable incident 
was when our gallant engineer was nearly shot 
by one of our own sentries. The line of sentries 
having been extended, two detachments overlapped 
and fired into each other, and thus endangered a 
life more valuable than most to the army and the 
country. 

The scene of darkness, the marching down, the 
passage in file through the works, the figure at the 
head of the line remind one of those theatrical scenes 
so often witnessed, so seldom actually realised. In 
many of our most important operations nothing could 
prevail on our working parties to labour quietly ; the 
British soldier dislikes being debarred from the use 
of his voice, or the enjoyment of his pipe ; but in 
this instance, though we heard the men at work, yet 
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it turned out, in the darkness, many had missed the 
proper spot, or more likely had slunk away to sleep 
until daylight, in the morning therefore only half the 
number of yards of trench which ought to have been 
executed was completed. 

To such disappomtments and trials are super- 
intending officers of Engineers subject, for though 
the men have a superabundance of courage they 
have no disposition to labour : they imagine they did 
not enlist for that. Wanting the Esprit or interest 
which a French soldier frequently takes in the work 
he is assisting to throw up, the Englishman requires 
the constant watching, the persuasive representation of 
his officers, the urging to labour which sometimes is 
actually more essential and more his duty than the 
mere sentry work and military routine to which he 
may have been accustomed. 

Nor is it merely in disposition to labour our men 
were deficient. There was an utter recklessness 
about their atms. Of course these were loaded, but 
a rifle might be loaded for a week and no pains 
taken by the owner to ensure the certainty of its 
discharge when required, and on which his own life 
might depend. Accordingly, in most regiments, as 
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soon as the men came off the trenches they were 
marched down to unload and discharge their arms, 
and when properly cleaned to reload. 

With the French on the other hand, each soldier, 
after being relieved immediately looked to his arm, 
and by the way discharged it as recklessly and as 
regardless of the safety of those encamped around as 
if they had been " Russians." 

Saint Patrick's night, the 17th March 1855, was 
one of excitement. The vicinity of our allies kept 
us constantly on the qui vive ; whether there was 
occasion or not there was generally a good deal of 
noise in the way of musketry fire. On this night 
the brigade was constantly under arms, and that not 
needlessly, for the French were endeavouring to drive 
out the enemy from the whole line of rifle pits. This 
they succeeded in doing, but could not hold their 
advantage; the adversary sallied out in force from 
the Mamelon, and not only reoccupied the pits, but, 
entering the French works caused much confusion 
and a considerable number of casualties. 

Thus constant alarm was kept up, and at one time 
the first brigade was moved down as if to act as a 
support, whilst the second brigade of the Light 
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Division was marched to the front, towards our own 
works. Admitting that our gallant allies are patterns 
as soldiers, that their hand or wit can be modelled to 
meet any difficulty, it has been too much the fashion 
to decry the British and to condemn our men, yet 
in the quality of stubborn courage and bravery the 
' English soldier is as superior by comparison to the 
French as the latter may be to the former when 
thrown upon their own resources, bearing in mind 
at the same time that, whilst one is taught to respect 
the rights of property, the others avowedly live by 
pillage. 

In illustration of the quality of true courage it 
deserves to be noted, whilst in the British army it was 
invariably the custom during a fog at night, and on 
the approach of darkness, to throw out a line of 
sentries accompanied by their officers about forty or 
sixty yards in front of our works, the French never 
did so, and it was said that neither the discipline of 
their troops, nor the individual nerve of the men 
was sufficient to admit of their so doing; conse- 
quently in the French trenches, during the livelong 
night, there was constant pattering of musketry pro- 
duced by their firing at stones, shadows, dogs, or any 
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other object wIlicIl a lively imagination could conjure 
into a Russian's grey-coat stealing along in the 
darkness. 

Saturdays and Sundays, being the usual periods of 
the Russian reliefs and the arrival of reinforcements, 
many of us were on the watch. Long trains of 
mules could be seen wending their way on the north 
side towards the water's edge, sometimes accom- 
panied, at others preceded or followed by troops. 
Thus it was on the 18th March, when a lengthy 
column of men was seen, apparently waiting for 
nightfall to be conveyed across to Sebastopol, and 
estimated at above five thousand. 

As before a storm of the elements unusual calm- 
ness prevails, so, prior to a serious attack, sortie, or 
encroachment of the enemy there generally occurred 
remarkable stillness, with almost entire cessation from 
firing. Such ominous quiet usually caused anxiety, 
and rendered the French guard more watchful. 

Tranquillity of this nature prevailed between the 
19th and 21st of March. On the former day an 
unfortunate accident (for so casualties were desig- 
nated), happened in one of the regiments of the 1st 

Brigade, serving to show what admirable marksmen 

E 
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were in the ranks of the enemy. Indeed, it was con- 
fidently stated that many of the ermine hunters from 
the north had been brought down and were attached 
to the Russian army before Sebastopol. 

In most of the parapets of the trenches, at the top 
of the gabions, were double rows of sand-bagSj and 
these again were covered with earth ; at intervals, 
in order to permit more secure observation and to 
allow our marksmen to be usefully employed, small 
loop-holes were formed, and, according to the taste 
or discretion of the field-officer commanding, a fire 
might be kept up on the embrasures if any activity 
prevailed, or on the clever skirmishers, or on the 
diggers of the ambuscades, isolated in the first in- 
stance in couples, or singly, to work an ambush. 

Through one of the sand-bag loop-holes a British 
private had been firing with, as he fancied, indifferent 
success, and therefore took a sergeant into consulta- 
tion ; the latter was judging the distance and looking 
through the loop-hole, whilst the private, much inte- 
rested, looked over the sergeant's shoulder. Nothing 
could be seen of these two men above the parapets, 
except perhaps the moving of the top of their forage 
caps, but so judicious was the judgment and so excel- 
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lent the aim of a Eussian rifleman, that a rifle shot 
entered the loop-hole, passed through the head of the 
sergeant and the throat of the private, killing both 
men. 

As the small loop-hole was scarcely visible such a 
shot could only have been made by the marksmar 
calculating where the face was from the slight circum 
stance of a cap being observed an inch or two ovei 
ae pa^pe, bre^tag fte regulari^ of the line of 
defence. The two poor victims to such deadly aim 
were buried on the spot where they fell, and their 
arms and accoutrements carried back to camp. 

On the return of the party with the dismal details 
of the death of the two men who had left their com- 
rades so short a time before, gloom and sadness pre- 
vailed in the small world of that regimental camp, 
the sergeant having been highly esteemed by both 
ofl&cers and men, the one the colour-sergeant of 
a company, and the private a man of some service 
and standing. 

The French certainly understand the mode of 
giving effect to martial spectacles, But British ex- 
hibitions of the same kind are very tame. In the 
neighbourhood of Lord Raglan's head-quarters, close 
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to which some of the French cavalry were encamped, 
a most soul-inspiring scene took place on the 21st 
March. The occasion was one of promotion amongst 
the cavalry. The 1st and 4th Chasseurs d'Afrique, 
dad in light blue and silver and mounted on grey 
chargers, were drawn up in line, with a heavy regi- 
ment dressed in green, with the helmet and horse 
hair hanging down behind (now long discarded 
amongst us), mounted on strong Norman horses ; the 
latter corps had recently arrived with General Can- 
robert. 

Nothing in appearance could exceed these three 
regiments; the dragoons combined solidity, uni- 
fonnity, and steadiness, and the chasseurs seemed 
made for the very purposes intended. The general 
was of course received with the usual compli- 
ments, and after gratefully acknowledging the 
honour, he proceeded along the front and rear of this ' 
long line, finally taking his place in the centre of 
the chasseur regiment on the right. 

The names of the individuals to be promoted were 
then called oUt by the general of cavalry, and 
each, on being designated " au nom de TEmp^reur," 
chef-d'escadron, capitaine, lieutenant, or sous-lieutenant 
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gaUoped to the front, saluted the general command, 
ing-in-chief, and then, completing a circle, joined the 
squadron or troop to which he was appointed, the 
band and trumpets playing at each nomination. 

Thus Canrobert, with all the acting and attention 
to ceremonial for which he was celebrated even 
amongst his countrymen, and so representative of a 
nation peculiarly devoted to the art of pleasing, went 
through his part, and any individual present on that 
day must admit that the French mode of conferring 
promotion publicly, in presence of all concerned, is 
far preferable to the cold English plan of the Gazette 
and the Orders, where the man's name promoted is 
scarcely noticed except by the ofl&cer's immediate 
friends, or by those who partially reap the benefit. 
The French by the very act impart a spirit of emula- 
tion into their troops, which is utterly unknown to 
the British. 

The two sea-service mortars before alluded to 
opened on the 31st March, but -their performances 
were anything but satisfactory. Their range was 
said to be something like 5,000 yards, but many 
fuses failed, the shells bursting in the air were a 
serious infliction, the pieces falling close to our own 
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trenches, threatening death and destraction to onr 
own troops. 

There was litde firing by the enemy between the 
19th and 22d March, but on the night of the 
latter, between eight and nine, it became heavy 
and continuous. It was very dark, and the brigade 
was in momentary expectation of being ordered 
under arms. 
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The fire continued, and the rattle of small arms told 
us something was going on ; the peculiar howl, too, 
of the Eussians could be distinctly heard advancing 
and receding. Wounded men also were dropping in, 
and early on the 23d, at 1 a.m., an orderly was 
sent round ordering us under arms at day-light 
without sound of bugle ; on our falling in we found a 
grand sortie had been made along the whole of our 
lines. The enemy had attacked the French on the 
right of our right attack, and the field-officer in com- 
mand of our right attack, with some vague idea of 
assisting our allies, weakened his left and withdrew his 
men from the centre and right, and from our advance 
works ; having done this, he advanced with his force, 
or such as he could muster, was shortly afterwards 
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taken prisoner, and Lieutenant Jordan of the 34th 
was killed. 

In the meantime the Eussians, proceeding along 
the French trenches, reached those of the English, but 
not without a struggle. It was at the junction of 
the two that the gallant Hedley Vicars fell, as was 
supposed, wounded, but by the time he was carried 
to the battery in our first parallel he was 
dead. 

Almost simultaneously with this attack on the 
right the enemy appeared in rear of a weak party 
of the rifle brigade on the extreme left of th.e 
right attack, where they had remained to guard the 
critical point where it terminates and looks down on 
the Woronzoff road. To the usual challenge the 
answer was, "Bueno Fran9aise," and the enemy 
immediately commenced firing, whilst at the samo 
moment another party entered over the parapet at 
the centre of the " Old Advance," and proceeded to 
seize the 2 -gun battery. 

To the right of this again, communicating with the 
new parallel, was posted a party of the 7th and 33rd 
Regiments under Captain the Hon. C. Brown, who 
immediately led his men to the left against the 
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Eussian party in the 2-guii battery ; in this he was 
ably seconded by Lieutenant Marsh* of the 33rd Regi- 
ment. A traverse intervened, the enemy on one side 
and the British on the other, and whoever attempted 
to pass the angle of the traverse was shot or 
bayoneted. Here Captain Brown was killed, receiv- 
ing, besides the death shot, four or five wounds every 
one of which would have been mortal. 

Seeing how unfortunately matters stood. Lieutenant 
Marsh, with a degree of cleverness and presence of 
mind which would have done honour to an older 
and more experienced soldier than he happened to be, 
clambered up the side of the traverse ajid pushed 
stones over on to the heads of the enemy. Whilst 
they in astonishment were looking about endeavour- 
ing to discover what was the matter, a party of the 
7th, led by a gallant sergeant named Fisher,t carried 

* Subsequently killed about 2(>th June, in unwisely endeavouring 
to cross the open from point to point, instead of going a longer dis- 
tance through the works. 

t This man's services were such, that on several occasions he would 
have ensured the position of an officer had he been sufficiently under 
self-control to abstain from drink, and had he been better educated. 
Wearing a good-conduct medal for gallantry, he subsequently, after 
the war, took a free discharge rather than attend school, so that by 
an attempt to force education the Queen's service lost a soldier 
whose value in war it was impossible to estimate too highly. 
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the point, and being quickly joined by parties from 
other regiments, obtained possession of the position 
and commenced firing from the right, whikt a cross 
fire, poured in from the left, soon drove the Eussians 
entirely out of the work known as the " Old Ad- 
vance." 

Success had also attended our allies and our own 
efforts on the right, the enemy retiring utterly dis- 
comfited. 

Whilst the real attack was thus made on the allied 
right, (termed the British right attack, and on the 
French on the right again beyond, where considerable 
loss was sustained, several officers killed, and the 
colonel of the 34th English Eegiment made prisoner), 
a false attack was carried on against the British left, 
— ^the covering party of the workers employed 
there, not being very forward, the enemy carried off 
the tools, such as picks and shovels, to the number 
of a couple of hundred, and made a more valuable 
prize in the person of Captain Montague, Royal En- 
gineers, an excellent and enterprising officer, who was 
taken prisoner. 

The attack on the right was led by an Albanian, 
— he was killed in our works, and from his pockets. 
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whilst the aflfair was going on, thirty gold pieces 
were abstracted by a soldier of the 34th Eegiment. 

All communities have their ideas of right and wrong ; 
so it is with soldiers, even in the matter of despoiling 
the dead. The circumstance of the Albanian's body 
having been searched in the heat of action for plunder, 
was not only conduct directly opposed to an Article 
of War, but it gave rise to many unfavourable remarks 
amongst his comrades and the men of other regiments 
regarding the rapacious individual who thus obtained 
the thirty gold pieces. 

It was said, but met with little credence, that the 
enemy held our work for half an hour. 

The scene at daylight on the 23d was curious. Up 
beyond and about the ambuscades or rifle pits close 
to the Mamelon in front of the trenches, scattered 
numerously amongst the corpses, the red-breeched 
Zouaves could be distinguished. Here and there 
a red speck showed that some gallant French- 
man had fallen far in advance, repulsing the 
enemy. Along the whole front of the British right 
attack glasses were out, examining and speculating 
as to the different corpses, but more in search of that 
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of the Colonel of the 34th Eegiment, who was sup- 
posed at the time to have been killed. 

This officer was most careful of himself, and used 
to proceed on duty to the trenches well provided 
against the cold. Swathed and wrapped up like a 
mummy, he always wore his red coat underneath 
all — a practice more generally omitted. On the 22d 
March he was as usual admirably clothed, and it was 
stated subsequently that, being prodded with a 
bayonet which did not penetrate through his numer- 
ous garments, and felled by the butt-end of a Eussian 
firelock, to which his skuU wa^ impervious, a^ no 
further injury was inflicted, he was searched for spoil, 
when, on his red coat being reached, he was dis- 
covered to be an officer, and was then carefuUy 
conveyed away a prisoner. So the story runs, and 
there seem no fair grounds foi: doubting it. 

The 24th March was devoted to burying the dead, 
and an armistice was proclaimed for two hours. 
During this short time more than half those engaged 
in the right attack availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Eussians closer than at other 
moments would have been desirable. 

The enemy were of all sorts, fi:om the swarthy 
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negro to the noble looking Greek. A certain line 
of demarcation was kept, to which the corpses of 
each side were brought, and received over from the 
stretcher parties; those belonging to the Eussians 
were borne away by them towards Sebastopol, whilst 
those belonging to the English were taken to the 
trenches by our soldiers. 

Curiosity hunters, with pockets well lined, were 
numerous — ^this " lining " was rapidly exchanged with 
the men for useless lumber, and again the " lining " 
was as quickly exchanged by the British soldier with 
the French for some villanous French compound 
in the shape of drink. All descriptions of missiles 
were lying about. Bayonets scattered, loose cart- 
ridges and balls of every shape. Some were cutting 
buttons, mementos for those far away, from some 
unfortunate Russian corpse ; others, again, were ex- 
amining the ground, and speculating on the extraor- 
dinary nature of the shot. 

One description of shot, at first sight, appeared 
capable of producing terrible eflfects ; but probably, 
except at very close quarters, or at a short distance, 
was really harmless. It was formed by connecting 
two balls together by a twisted wire or spiral spring, 
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which, SO connected and closing when rammed home 
in the firelock or pistol, would occupy little space, but 
would, the moment the muzzle was left on discharge, 
be likely to inflict death and destruction amidst a 
crowd in the trenches. Doubtless after a few yards 
the balls by their own weight would separate, but 
still, for the very short distance before separation, a 
most deadly weapon was devised. 

Hours soon fly, and Sir George Brown's assistant- 
adjutant-general recalled loiterers, and announced the 
armistice was closing. By three o'clock a gun occa- 
sionally fired showed that the strife had again com- 
menced. And the busy crowd of adversaries, who, 
for the moment, had become friends, disappeared 
behind their respective defences intent only on 
watching their mutual efforts for the destruction of 
each other. 

A bayonet, which served when stuck in the ground 
as an admirable candlestick, the socket holding the 
candles, with one or two of the destructive chain 
cartridges alluded to, were the mementos we obtained 
on the 2 2d of March. 

Death, when one is employed before an enemy in the 

« 

field, can never be very unexpected, yet when it does 
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come it temporarily aflfects the survivors. A sale of 
the deceased officer s eflfects takes place, usually im- 
mediately after his burial, and, in the case of an 
officer killed in action, the whole business is over 
within forty-eight hours ; the tent is then struck, to 
be re-pitched a few yards, nay, perhaps only a few 
feet from the original spot for a fresh occupant, and 
all goes on as if the one departed had never existed. 

There are some exceptions, however. Captain 
Vicar s life and death have been published as an ex- 
ample to the world, and his memory is engraved in 
the hearts of many. The other captain who fell on 
the 22d March had a brother serving in the trenches 
of the left attack on the same night, but he was igno- 
rant of the lamentable casualty which had occurred 
until relieved the following day. 
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The usual routine of trench duty continued, varied 
by tiresome and constant night alarms. At such 
times the brigade invariably fell in under arms, and 
sometimes were out two, three, and four times a night 
with uncertain intervals between, and the reader will 
understand how greatly we were harassed ; but not 
so much, however, as a person accustomed nightly 
to a comfortable bed could imagine, for the human 
animal soon accommodates itself when in sound 
health to these watchings ; it was surprising how 
quickly and how readily every individual turned 
out, and was again as quickly asleep. On the very 
young this nightly work soon told, especially on the 
boy officeiip and the recruits arriving with the drafts. 
From guns probably sunk at an angle in the 
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ground, some shots thrown at very long ranges into 
the 3d Division Camp varied the monotony, fired 
no doubt in consequence of the enemy perceiving 
men digging in what happened to be the ditch for 
the electric telegraph. 

Whenever the keen-eyed Eussian saw the smallest 
semblance of work, whether building, carrying ammu- 
nition, or even pUing gabions, fire was sure to be 
directed to the spot. And though a shot fi-om a gun 
s\mk as described could not be delivered with much 
accuracy, still a 32-pounder dropping imexpectedly 
into the midst of one's very camp gives an un- 
pleasant thrill, and produces sensations of alarm. 

Towards the end of March various circumstances 
led to the conclusion that the long-talked- of bombard- 
ment would shortly open. First the repairing and 
strengthening the parapets was persistently carried 
on at night. This was a duty entailing constant, 
severe, and harassing working parties, and sometimes 
heavy loss was sustained. 

In this employment early in April Captain Bain- 

brigge, of the Eoyal Engineers, lost his life. The 

fire was very heavy and the shelling pretty accurate, 

— after nearly completing the night's work he 

F 
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had withdrawn the working parties of the line 
but, in consequence of an uncalled-for remark from 
his immediate superior, he, with a corporal of 
Sappers, jumped up, as he expressed it, "just to 
square and finish the angles of an embrasure." A 
sheU was seen in its flight, and Bainbrigge, who 
had been only a short time out, judging erroneously, 
shouted, " it will clear us." Fatal conclusion I 
Whilst the corporal jumped outwards from the work 
and escaped, the captain was struck and blown to 
atoms. 

Very considerable suppUes of ammunition at this 
time were brought up to the front, and the clearing 
out of the brigade and regimental hospitals, and trans- 
porting their inmates to Balaclava or on board ship, 
gave sure signs of the advent of terrible work at hand* 

Much shelling from the enemy went on in the 
course of the 1st of April and following days. 
On the 4th it was more than usually severe. 
Notwithstanding this hard work, the indifferent fare, 
the shelling, the discomforts and anxieties, the Light 
Division races came off on the 7th, the Saturday 
between Good Friday and Easter Sunday. They 
were well attended, and would have ended cheerfully 
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had it not been for a sad accident to two captains, 
— rival jockies at a hurdle race, — ^who, taking to- 
gether the first fence, were unhorsed, fell, and 
appeared fatally injured ; in the course of a fortnight, 
however, both returned to their duty, but one was 
subsequently killed on the 18th of June. 

The night of Easter Sunday had been wet, and the 
next morning, the 9th April, about five o'clock, a 
continued rolling fire of guns deadened though the 
noise waa by the density of the atmosphere, announced 
the commencement of the long-looked-for bombard- 
ment. 

Although expected yet, when it began, we were 
somewhat taken by surprise. Very late the previous 
night the order was given to the artillery, and it 
commenced it was said irrespective of weather, be- 
cause the British Commander wished to keep faith 
with our allies, having promised the batteries should 
open on this day. It was added that information had 
been given by a deserter that the dlite of the Russian 
gunners had gone to Eupatoria, and that the moment 
had been taken advantage of. 

We subordinates were fairly puzzled ; the want of 
clearness in the atmosphere, and the rain Ming 
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almost as heavily as in the tropics were enough of 
themselves to prevent the fire being eflfective ; besides 
many of our advanced works and batteries were in- 
complete. Independently of the unfortunate weather, 
our fire was indifferent, and was responded to by an 
occasional gun from the Malakoff, the Mamelon Verte, 
or Gordon's Hill, or from the Eedan. 

Not the smallest effect seemed to be caused by our 
shot. The rain was drenching, the Middle Ravine 
leading to our covered way became a torrent, the 
edges ten or twelve inches deep in the most abomin- 
able mud, and the effluvium, arising probably from 
some of the matter from the dead buried on each 
side of the Ravine being washed down, was horrible. 

The covered way itself and the trenches were in 
some parts ponds, or deep and treacherous holes, — in 
all a mixture of mud and stones. After such a 
laborious walk it was not to be wondered at that 
our fire was indifferent ; the artillerymen were ex- 
hausted before they reached their guns, and before 
their real work commenced; and when they came 
off duty they were fairly pitiable objects, pale and 
haggard. Eight hours on, and then the same number 
off, were too much for any man to effectively work 
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heavy guns ; then too, from the time in camp must 
be deducted that occupied in going to and from the 
batteries. The fact is, there ought to have been 
thrice the number of artillery belonging to the siege 
train. 

Towards dusk in the afternoon our lire slackened, 
and as soon as darkness had set in our mortars opened 
with shell. The two sea-service mortars, established 
on the Spur in front of the 2d Brigade, endeavoured 
to contribute their share, but many of these shells 
burst over our devoted heads, threatening destruction 
to friend instead of foe, and causing much more alarm 
to the British than to the Eussians. 

The practice, taken as a whole, was decidedly in- 
different, an undue proportion bursting in mid-air, or 
closely following the discharge. But what wonder, 
when it was arranged that old materials should be 
used, and the contents of the Mediterranean maga- 
zines exhausted — so that fuses made in 1798, 1801, 
1804, and 1812 were actually employed in the great 
siege and second bombardment of Sebastopol in 
April 1855 1 

This, with damaged powder re-stored and then 
issued, would fully account for the admitted in- 
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diflferent practice without the special cause that was 
assigned, the insufficient numbers of the artillery. 

When morning broke (the 10th April), the night 
having passed with only one alarm of a sortie which 
caused us to stand to our arms, the mortar fire 
slackened and the guns again opened. Scarcely any 
reply was vouchsafed by the enemy, indeed a gallant 
young mate of the Naval Brigade, who was on duty 
with the seamen employed on the right of the artillery 
in Gordon's (21 -gun) battery, went so far as to report 
that we had silenced the Malakoflf. It sounded well 
and seemed correct. Alas I before the boy's return, 
for he had to go some distance, destruction amongst 
his men and fire from the presumed dismounted 
Malakofi" guns, showed that the enemy's silence, far 
from being the eflFects of injury, was the result of 
design. 

Subsequently, later in the day, the Eussians cer- 
tainly returned two shots for every one of the British. 
The guns worked by the seamen made fair practice — 
better than that of the artillery — ^but this is easily 
accounted for. The sailors, going on duty for twenty- 
four hours, formed a sort of cave for themselves, 
cooked their victuals on the spot, and, being divided 
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into three watches, were constantly relieved without 
the drawback of being obliged to leave the battery, 
and go some distance to their camp. 

Not the least interesting sight witnessed on the 
10th of April was the British Fleet, the St Jean 
d'Acre leading, threatening the harbour and appear- 
ing as if about to enter. This feint did not answer, 
for the Kussians were far too clever to allow their 
attention to be distracted by such a device ; but the 
sight of these moving masses, and in such numerical 
strength, is one never to be forgotten. 

On the 12th April Captain Crofton, Royal En- 
gineers, was severely wounded and died a few days 
afterwards, adding another to the victims belonging 
to this gallant corps. 

The following night a very heavy fire of mus- 
ketry was heard on the extreme left. This was 
caused by a successful endeavour on the part of the 
French, to establish themselves and efiect a lodge- 
ment near the Bastion du Mat. On the 16th the 
firing of the enemy was severe, and signalised by 
a misfortune to the British, for in the afternoon the 
magazine, at what was termed the Eight-Gun Battery 
immediately in front of the Twenty-one Gun Battery, 
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blew up. By this disaster seven or eight artillery- 
men lost their lives, and several more were severely 
injured. An explosion of such a description for the 
moment elates the adversary, and the Russians signi- 
fied their satisfaction by opening fire briskly from the 
often-thought silenced Malakoff. 

With the explosion of this magazine the second 
bombardment of Sebastopol may be said to have ter- 
minated ; for, though we continued to fire occasion- 
ally, orders were issued to slacken and merely to fire 
one gun every half hour. 

An interesting reconnaissance was made on the 
19th. The Turks under Omar Pasha went out on 
the right of Balaclava, whilst our cavalry, with a few 
infantry and horse, artillery, on the left proceeded to- 
wards the Tchemaya. The result was very satisfac- 
tory, it being ascertained that there was no force of 
the enemy on the east side of the British and Allied 
positions. 

A rifle pit or ambuscade had for some time been 
established in a spot near the left advance of the 
right attack, which materially interfered with our 
approaches towards the Quarries, and absolutely was 
formed at the very point where the next angle of our 
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zig-zag would come. It was therefore essential that we 
should dislodge the inmates and take possession of it, 
together with another ambuscade nearly adjoining. 

This duty fell to the lot of Lieut-Colonel Egerton, 
of the 77th Eegiment. He was the next Lieutenant- 
Colonel on the Bolster. Accordingly, about three 
hundred men of the above corps, and nearly a similar 
number from the 33d Eegiment, under a field officer, 
were detailed and marched down to the trenches, 
under the name of a " Reserve," but really to carry 
out the business of taking the pits. 

As soon as darkness fell the column, which had 
been divided into three companies for attack, sup- 
port, and reserve (the last remaining within the 
trenches) advanced, and easily dislodged the enemy, 
taking a few prisoners. Some of the 77th were left 
to hold our acquisition, whilst the remainder retired 
to our works, of course on the qui vive. 

In taking the pits Captain Lempriere, of the 
77th, an especial regimental favourite, was mortally 
wounded, and died in a few minutes. He was per- 
haps the smallest man in the army, and was carried 
back in the arms of Colonel Egerton, who exclaimed, 
" Could they not spare you, my poor boy I " 
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The Eussians immediately commenced a heavy fire 
of musketry, under cover of which it was expected 
they would advance and endeavour to re-take these 
pits. Consequently everybody was on the look-out, 
and Colonel Egerton, who had previously been slightly 
wounded in the groin, was constantly on the parapet 
endeavouring to discern through the darkness. In 
doing this he was struck through the head, and fell 
dead. Nearly at the same moment the foe advanced 
and re-took one of the rifle pits ; with this temporary 
advantage, for they evacuated it the following day, 
they were satisfied. 

Though successful, the retention of the pit (subse- 
quently designated Egerton's Pit), was dearly pur- 
chased, and the night was unfortunate, for Captains 
Baines and Owen, of the Eoyal Engineers, belonging 
to the right attack, were dangerously wounded, the 
first, as it turned out, mortally ; the second losing his 
leg above the knee. 

The funeral of the fallen on the 19th took place 
two days after, on Saturday the 21st. It was at- 
tended by Lord Raglan in person, and nearly every 
officer of the Light Division off" duty, besides most of 
the generals and commanding officers. The Colonel, 
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with his friend and comrade Captain Lempriere, were 
laid amongst their men, close together, in the grave- 
yard of the second brigade, on the left of the Woron- 
zoflf Eoad, leading past and close to the picquet house. 

In abUities Colonel Egerton was superior to most ; in 
winning the aflFections of his subordinates unrivalled ; 
in devotion to the Queen's service not to be outdone ; 
withal his wit and conversation were such that the 
hours of an individual whose tour of duty brought 
him into proximity with this lamented officer in 
the trenches, slipped by, and were recurred to with 
pleasure. The army by his death lost the most 
promising officer certainly of his rank and standing. 

Although on the night of the 20th April a ship or 
two got in pretty close and were supposed to have 
done some damage, the bombardment completely 
ceased on that day. We were very nearly in the 
same position as before it commenced on the 9 th of 
April. It is true that most likely we had infficted 
considerable loss of life, but there was no material 
injury observable in the enemy's works. 

What the ships may have done of course cannot be 
known. It was the practice for a ship or two to ap- 
proach as near as possible at night, going in by 
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compass, and salute the north and north-west part of 
the town with shot or shell, whichever suited the 
taste or annament of the vessel Such messengers, 
unexpectedly reaching a locality considered safe, or 
where troops happened to be, must have created 
panic and produced considerable effect on the Eussian 
morale. 

That shortly after the 9th of April an assault 
might have been attended with success appears pro- 
bable, because, at the moment, the garrison of Sebas- 
topol was unusually weak ; but within seven days 
the usual reliefs, with their long trains of mules, were 
seen arriving on the north side. Whether with a 
view to prove Russian nonchalance or not it is diffi- 
cult to say, but during some of the heaviest fire the 
softest strains of music were wafted across from the 
enemy's band on the north side of the harbour. The 
music was from brass instruments alone, and the 
more pleasing because unexpected. 
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The first of May in the temperate zone is held to be 
the commencement of summer. It burst forth in the 
Crimea with all the luxuriance of a climate which 
had been shut up by frost and snow. As the rain 
had been almost tropical, so, on the other hand, 
vegetation seemed as rapid as. on the breaking up of 
a Canadian winter. In one night, through the brown 
substance which had once been grass, whole patches 
of verdure arose, the produce of hidden bulbs or 
roots. The ravines especially attracted attention, 
and our eyes feasted on the sight of flowers known 
at home. 

The view of the valley of the Tchemaya was rich 
in the extreme, and the pasture most inviting. There 
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were our greedy and indefatigable allies mowing and 
gathering in the grass to the utmost limits of their 
advanced sentries, whilst we looked on with envy, 
and with feelings something akin to those felt towards 
our enemy. Our friends the French, though they 
allowed their own people to graze within their 
sentries, took good care the English should not enjoy 
the boon. Certainly there was little courtesy evinced 
towards us. Even in the matter of sporting a 
Frenchman was allowed, with dogs and gun, to pass 
a forbidden spot, whilst the English officer would be 
arrested by the words, " H est dcfendu," and yet see 
the brother sportsman and ally knock over a hare 
within sixty or eighty yards of him. 

Such incidents as these created no pleasant feeling. 
Complaining was of little use. If a report to our 
brigadier Sir William Codrington was followed up 
and represented, still it only ended in disappointment, 
for, should the delinquent's regiment be ascertained, 
he was sheltered, and promises and apologies were 
the only result. Yet on the very next occasion the 
same thing took place. Sometimes the French guard 
would assert that the English officer had declined to 
ccmply with the sentry's orders (a great military 
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offence), or that bad language had been used; in fact, 
in whichever way the matter was represented there 
was usually a counter complaint and the Englishman 
went to the wall. 

To an officer in uniform visiting the French 
trenches nothing could exceed the civility and atten- 
tion shown to him. There was nothing then that 
could militate against the interests of our gallant 
allies, and they were glad to enjoy a little chat, 
though it was difficult to extract from them any 
information either as to their casualties, or any other 
matter connected with their proceedings. 

A party of five of us, making a trip one day to the 
extreme left and thence to Kamiesch, fell upon a 
portion of the Legion Etrangfere. Not one amongst 
us knew a French officer, but we stumbled on an 
individual, half an Englishman half a Frenchman, 
who not only was most polite but showed us where 
to obtain permission, and then conducted us to a 
raised work termed the "Observatoire." 

From this position an excellent view was obtained 
of the French works on the west or allied left, and of 
the beaches on the south-west side of Sebastopol. 
The ruins of the church of St Wladimir and its 
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desecrated churchyard, the scene of nightly and 
bloody conflicts, was here close to us. From this 
point the view of Fort Constantine was probably the 
best, and also that of the large building in the middle 
of the town, which, whether library, theatre, or what 
answers to the French Hotel de Ville, to this moment 
we have not been able to determine. 

Our friend, whose regiment was located on the 
extreme left of the French army and who had been 
constantly on duty and employed in the construction 
of the works, was able, and, as it happened, willing 
to afibrd us every information. His career had been 
an eventful one, and he himself was a singular illus- 
tration of the manner and of the men composing 
this corps. After exchanging civilities, and recipro- 
cating his invitation, we bade adieu to Mons. de 
Riviere. Whether he lived to benefit by our proffered 
hospitality, or whether he perished in the mortal 
strife which shortly afterwards took place near this 
part of the position, remains a mystery. 

After various attempts, the French about this time 
were successful in taking and holding an outwork to 
the left of the British and close to the Bastion du 
Mat. They efiectually beat the enemy out of their 
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own work, but the latter was detennined not to 
relinquish the post without another struggle, and on 
the following day, at an unusual and unexpe<5ted 
time between three and four in the afternoon, under 
cover of a most tremendous fire, the enemy en- 
deavoured to retake the work, but without success. 

The casualties on this occasion were enormous, and 
it was currently rumoured that the very same 
Russian corps which had been driven out the previous 
night was called on to wipe out the disgrace and 
recover the lost ground in the day-light. 

Close to the British head-quarters a review, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, of French cavalry 
was held on the 6th of May. There was no attempt 
at manoeuvring, the troops merely paraded in line, 
broke into columns of squadrons, and marched home. 

• 

The Chasseur d' Afrique and the *' Dragons," answer- 
ing to our heavy dragoons, were the regiments. The 
spectators were more numerous than the men reviewed. 
British officers were there in every variety of costume 
and mounted on every description of animal. The staff 
of French generals was more than usually nimierous. 
Early in the month of May the command of the 
Light Division changed hands. Sir George Brown, 

6 
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accompanied by his staff (the only part of the division 
which he took with him), proceeded to Kertch in 
conunand of some two thousand men ; Sir William 
Codrington succeeded, and the change of commanders 
was appreciated by both officers and men. 

Whilst the gallant Sir George was fidgetty and 
nervous, turning out his troops at the most trifling 
noise of firing, frequently four and five times a night. 
Sir William Codrington never spared himself, and 
invariably, before issuing orders for the division to 
get under arms, reconnoitred, and ascertained if 
there were any necessity for so doing. So that, 
whilst one general spared himself at the expense of 
his troops, the other spared the troops at the expense 
of his own rest. 

Soldiers very quickly discern, value, and respect 
such sacrifice. And they look up to the brigadier 
who, instead of depending on subordinate staff-officers 
for information whilst serving in the face of an 
enemy, trusts to his own eyes. At the most uncertain 
hours, day and night, mounted on his well known 
grey, might Sir WiUiam be met on his rounds. 

A practice which more than once had told with 
effect and caused panic in our trenches, was unsucr 
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cessful on the night of the 10th of May. We were 
become by that time numerically stronger, and were 
enabled to exercise a greater degree of vigilance. 
Our wily foes were in the habit of lying on their 
stomachs, and thus crawling round the angles of the 
zigzags. For this service men were selected for their 
cleverness and address. 

Having attained the rear of our advance parties, 
they either reconnoitred and retired, or entered the 
works ; or perhaps, if there was a sortie in combina- 
tion, they opened fii-e. which waa the more distressing 
because it could neither be returned by the British in 
the paraUels, nor by the party lining the zig-zag 
advances without the danger of sacrificing friend as 
well as foe. 

On the night in question the Russians were dis- 
covered in the very act of endeavouring to creep to 
the rear, and the flashes and light caused by the 
bursting of our shells disclosed the enemy's columns 
prepared and drawn up evidently ready to attack us. 
From a sortie which was made on the left, and 
from the fact of the columns and their advance 
parties having been discovered, it may be concluded 
that an extensive operation was intended. But 
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whether a feint or a real attack, the enemy paid off 
the fortunate discovery on the right by a very heavy 
combined fire of shot and shell. 

It is difl&cult to convey to the mind an adequate 
description of the grandeur and beauty of a heavy fire, 
commonly called at that time a duel at night. The 
flashes were so brilliant that, for a moment, figures 
were distinctly visible that were shrouded again the 
next in utter darkness. The fuse of the shells in 
mid-air betrayed the 'course of these missiles ; whilst 
occasionally light-balls discharged showed for several 
minutes everything around. 

Such a scene occurred on the 13th of May, when 
the enemy strove hard on the left against the French 
on the extreme left of the British. Every sort of 
combustible lighted up the sky. There were shells 
of all sorts and sizes. Then there were bouquets, 
facetiously so called. These consist of a number of 
small shells or grenades enclosed in a large one, 
which, on exploding, scatters not only destruction in 
its vicinity, but the small shells like so many ser- 
pents, with the impetus imparted from the parent shell, 
insidiously go on bursting at uncertain intervals, 
some on the ground, some in the air, rendering all 
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calculations erroneous, and no locality except a bomb- 
proof secure. 

These missiles were plentifully exchanged. At 
moments twenty shells were in the air at once, and 
then at times the Russians could be noticed, with 
spades and other implements, endeavouring to extin- 
guish an obstinate light-baU. 

The time chosen for an attack or duel is always a 
critical hour in war, particularly during a siege. It 
was usually in the interval after the moon had set, 
and before the break of day. That (in the trenches) 
valued orb had set late, consequently the darkness only 
lasted for about some ninety or a hundred minutes ; 
but the blaze and the darkness alternating rendered 
the latter even more opaque, — it was as if a hundred 
Vauxhalls had been condensed into the smallest 
possible space. The scene cannot be realised except 
by an eye-witness. 

Orders for the preparation of water-bags, and 
sundry directions about buttresses, led us to the 
belief, about the 17th of May, that either a division 
was to be despatched to another point, or that the 
British army was to take the field, and it is not too 
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I 

nmch to assert that all hearts panted for something 
active and creditable to be attempted. 

From our plateau we could see the luxuriant grass, 
and the smiling valley of the Tchemaya, the ad- 
vanced posts of our allies gathering the fine pro- 
vender, and many French oflScers' horses grazing. 
In the same way with the shooting: whilst the 
French permitted their own people to collect forage, 
and their own animals to graze, not an English 
officer's horse was allowed to pass their sentries. 

The sight of the pasture added additional zeal and 
energy to the packing up and despatching warm 
clothing. The sun rose with great power, almost 
such as is felt in the tropics, yet with the fine 
weather health did not come. Dropping cases of 
cholera occurred ; men that had passed through the 
bullets of the enemy unharmed were suddenly cut 
off or smitten by this fell disease. Amongst those 
most lamented was Major Norton of the 88th Regi- 
ment. He attended a sale which took place on the 
19th of May, at twelve o'clock, was directly after- 
wards attacked by cholera, and died early tLe next 
morning. He had been the life and soul of the 
division races, loving the sport solely for its own 
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sake, and his all but sudden death was much felt> 
casting gloom throughout the division. 

An anecdote illustrative of Lord Eaglan's kindly 
nature may be told in connection with Norton. It 
chanced that shortly after the landing at Old Fort, 
Norton, then a captain, was seized with illness, and 
accompanied the army placed upon an araba. No 
shelter was to be obtained, and Lord Eaglan, on the 
advance to the Bulganac, observing the invalid had 
him conveyed to the farm-house occupied by him- 
self and staff. Whilst the aides-de-camps were fully 
occupied with their own preparations and wants, 
and unable to give attention to their sick comrade, 
Lord Raglan himself ministered to his comfort. His 
lordship sat by his couch, and brought tea and 
refreshments with his own hand. To this most kind 
consideration Captain Norton was indebted for con- 
valescence, and gained sufficient strength to lead his 
company into action at the battle of the Alma.* 

The races got up by the 4 th Division of the army took 
place on the 2 2d of May, when the horse of a gallant 
French chasseur all but won the prize. On the im- 
promptu course might be seen admirals, generals, 

» * This statement was made by Captain Norton to the writer. 
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Turks, Sardinians, and French, whilst but few ladies 
graced the spectacle. There was one, however, the 
wife of a hussar paymaster, who could hardly be 
called a stranger or visitor, for at aU times and 
seasons, in pleasure or depression, amidst the tumult 
of bombardment or on the field of carnage, attended 
by an escort of beaux, she might be found. 

On this day the French Commander-in-chief in- 
spected a force of infantry consisting of two bat- 
talions of the line, one of Zouaves and one of 
Chasseurs de Vincennes. Without the stifihess, or 
that which our allies would term the " solidity " of 
the English, as these troops marched past they pre- 
sented a martial confidence and aspect seldom seen. 
The Englishman merely follows the lessons of drill 
and obedience, but the Frenchman is almost individu- 
ally filled with enthusiasm. 

Whether this inspection wa^ preparatory to the busi- 
ness of the night, or of that which took place some 
two days subsequently, on the 25th of May, we 
never learned, but about nine at night some of the 
heaviest fire which had been heard during the siege 
commenced and continued until twelve. It was 
entirely confined to the French on the extreme left, 
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and they then made an attack in force on the works 
near the Quarantine Harbour. 

Whether by chance or through treachery a large 
body of Eussians was ready to receive them, and a 
most severe contest took placa In addition to the 
enemy's troops being thus prepared, several Eussian 
ships had been moored in such a manner that their 
guns could be brought to bear on the reverse of the 
Eussian defences, so that most likely a traitor had 
given information. The strife was most intense ; 
twice the French carried the works, and twice they 
were driven back. The third time, notwithstanding 
the fire of the ships on the intruders, our gallant 
allies retained possession, but only temporarily, for 
about two the next morning, after a renewed 
contest, they evacuated the work. 

Either from the distance of the enemy's ships, or 
from the failure of the signals, the guns of the 
enemy's vessels continued their fire on the interior of 
the defences after the French had evacuated them and 
thus caused great carnage amongst their own troops. 

The Guards Imperial, with the 14th, 18th, and 
46th of the line, formed a portion of the troops 
engaged in this aflfair, which was conducted under 
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the orders of Pelissier, the future commander-in-chief 
of the French army. 

The casualties were said to number fifteen hundred, 
but with what degree of truth is uncertain. A sad 
calamity, causing considerable loss, happened on this 
occasion. A company of the voltigeurs of the Guard, 
newly arrived and unacquainted with the intricacies 
of the trenches, mistook their position in the attack, 
and paid bitterly for the want of definite instructions 
and real knowledge ; they were slaughtered nearly to 
a man, for, out of ninety-six that went into action, 
three only returned. 

Later in the morning the French again renewed 
the attack, and this time with success, for the whole 
line of ambuscades, from the Bastion du Mat to the 
Quarantine remained in their hands. 

From the preparations each had made, both French 
and Russians imagined treachery and spies had been 
at work. The former found a strong unexpected 
force ready to receive their attack, with the guns 
of the ships brought to bear upon them, whilst rumour 
accounted for these unlooked-for preparations by the 
statement that, this night, nay, at the very moment 
the French attack was made the Russians were ready 
for a sortie. 
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To celebrate the Queen s birthday, a grand review 
was intended to be held on the 24th May, but the 
weather being oppressive, and the infantry fully 
occupied with their laborious duties in the trenches, 
it was confined to the artillery and the cavalry. 

The 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers, just arrived 
from India, and of considerable numerical strength, 
were each divided into three squadrons of 112; two 
squadrons of the 10th Hussars were formed into a 
regiment, two squadrons of the 12th Lancers into 
another; and a third regiment was composed of a 
squadron each from the 10th and 12th, and the 
heterogeneous materials, the sad remnants of the 4th 
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and 13th Light Dragoons, with those of the I7th 
Lancers and 8 th and 11th Hussars. These troops 
made a fine light cavaby brigade. 

The " Heavies " consisted of the remains of the 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, the 1st, 2d, and 6th Dra- 
goons, numbering 446. These, with a couple of 
troops of the Eoyal Horse ArtiUery, and the two 
heavy 24-lb. batteries just arrived from England, 
with their guns drawn by twelve horses four 
abreast, made a splendid sight. The strength 
in all must have been 2,100 mounted men. They 
were drawn up in line, the left resting very near the 
Monastery of St George, to await the arrival and 
inspection of Lord Eaglan. 

Punctual to the hour named, ten o'clock, his lord- 
ship came to the appointed rendezvous, and nearly 
at the same time Omar Pasha, who, at the review, 
rode on the right of Lord Eaglan. He appeared of 
middle height, sunburnt and pale, spare in person, 
of intellectual countenance, and was dressed in a 
simple blue and gold tunic, wearing a star, ribbon, 
and order. A gold plate with diamonds glittered in 
front of his red fez cap. Occasionally forgetting he 
was not supreme, he would lift his right hand with 
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one finger extended, either as a mark of admiration or 
the reverse, towards some portion of the troops. 

The French Commander caused some dehiy. On 
arrival the lamented Lord Eaglan, having tucked the 
reins of his horse under his stirrup, took off his 
cocked hat, bowed low, and thus received the plebeian, 
plump, short-cropped General Pelissier, the new and 
energetic French commander-in-chief. 

The three Commanders, followed by their respective 
escorts and numerous suites, the British General, with 
Omar Pasha on his right and Pelissier on his left, 
passed down the line. Returning, they took up a 
position marked by a flag-staff, and the lines, breaking 
into columns of squadrons, marched past. 

All eyes, at least most British eyes, were intent on 
the two regiments — ^the 10th Hussars and the 12th 
Lancers, and indeed no cavalry in the world could 
well surpass them, either in appearance or steadiness. 
Though mounted on smaller animals, the description 
of horses ridden by the 10th Hussars seemed well up 
to the weight ; and both regiments, being of the Indian 
strength, and much greater than that of the ordinary 
English cavalry regiments serving with the army, 
must have taken the foreigners by surprise, and ere- 
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ated a favourable impression, especially after the small 
bodies they had been accustomed to be shown as 
British regiments. 

The 24-lb. batteries, too, were greatly talked of. 
The horses, twelve to each gun, four abreast, were 
superb, but it was observed, if a stray shot dis- 
abled either of the two in the centre, much embarrass- 
ment would be caused. The opinion, too, was 
general, that eighteen pounder guns would have been 
an improvement, nearly as eflfective, and the weight 
and impedimenta of ammunition to be carried would 
have been considerably lessened. 

It was shortly after we had witnessed, with some 
pride, two effective regiments of cavalry, worthy of 
the nation, and likely to be more serviceable than the 
squadrons we English denominate regiments, we 
heard our civil rulers at the War Department had it 
in contemplation to reduce the 10th Hussars and 12th 
Lancers to the strength of the miserable numbers 
of an ordinary cavalry regiment — on the plea of 
economy (but really and ultimately at greater cost) ; 
it was proposed to disband or transfer the surplus of 
effectives who had been taught by discipline to act 
thoroughly together, to scatter them under diffe- 
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rent heads, to undergo a new system, or perhaps to be 
drafted away to some newly-raised land transport or 
other corps. 

K the civil authorities who govern the army would 
only listen to, or profit by, experience, or could be 
made to understand the much greater proportionate 
value of a body of men accustomed to act together 
under one commander, than the same numbers split 
into smaller divisions under different commanders, and 
of course not identified by an exactly similar system, 
they would long hesitate before venturing to reduce 
regiments such as the two Indian cavalry regiments 
were, or as many corps are on arriving in Great 
Britain from the colonies. By so doing, they impair 
the efficiency which time and discipline have made, 
without adding to that of the body to which the 
soldier is drafted. 

If it is essential to the finances to reduce the num- 
bers of our anny, it should invariably be accomplished 
by ceasing to recruit, which is a safe and gradual 
measure ; not by the cruel and ungracious practice of 
discharge.* 

♦ Discharges by reduction are thus arranged. There are three 
classes: — 

1st Class.— Weak and sickly men. 
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Cavalry and artillery take a considerable period to 
become even respectable or fit to work together, and 
men not thoroughly taught, bad as they are in the 
other branches of the service, are in these worse than 
useless. They not only are incumbrances themselves, 
but they bring others in addition. For, unable to 
satisfy their own wants, they have in the one case 
horses, in the other guns, horses, and harness demand- 
ing their constant attention. 

Just before the war in the Crimea broke out the 

2d Class — Bad characters. 

3d „ Soldiers who are desirous of purchasing, or obtaining 
free discharges by indulgence. 

By dischai^ging the first you throw on the world a number of help- 
less men, many of whom, having lost their health by serving in the 
colonies, are incapable of earning a livelihood, and fall a burden on 
their respective parishes. 

By discharging the second, you cast on the public a number of irre- 
claimable characters whom even military discipline has failed to 
reform ; if they were so disposed, they have no occupation in civil life, 
because probably their original one has made such progress that they 
no longer know it. Many live by begging, and prey upon the 
benevolent, more especially on the country clergy, who readily believe 
the wildest and most improbable tales. The discharge of such men, 
unless of long service, offers a premium to misconduct. 

The third class, being fully trained soldiers, are allowed (in nine 
cases out of ten) to injure themselves by paying money for their dis- 
charge, and this permission also entails heavy loss to the public. As 
a matter of public profit, allowing a man to purchase his discharge any 
time within four months from the date of his enlistment is the only 
course to ensure it. 
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15th Hussars arrived in England from India. Com- 
posed of soldiers of from five to fifteen, and even 
twenty years' service, it was numerically very 
strong. Yet, disregarding the aspect of affairs, every 
encouragement was given to these valuable men to 
take their discharge, in other words, to fall generally 
a burden on their parishes for the sake of paltry and 
momentary economy. Within a few months such dis- 
ciplined cavalry soldiers would have been most valu- 
able, and an immense saving would have accrued, 
because the bounty having been raised we were 
paying very highly for the raw material in the shape 
of recruits ; even any of the soldiers of the 15th 
Hussars, finding their former occupation in civil life 
gone, again obtained the bounty on re-enlisting the 
same as the new recruit. 

Therefore such sudden, ill-digested reductions as 
have been carried out during the last twenty years, 
with the^ view of leading the country to believe 
economy is effected because the numerical strength of 
the army is less, are in truth the grossest species of 
financial extravagance and political folly. Simply 
to cease recruiting for a longer time would more gra- 
dually and systematically lower the numbers, and the 

H 
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abundance of men fitted for recruits which would fol- 
low the stoppage would enable Government, when men 
were wanted, to reduce the amount of the bounty. 

On the morning of the 25th of May the long 
expected advance into the valley of the Tchernaya 
took place. The plateau on which the British and 
part of the French were located has often been 
described. It is doubtful if any description can 
realise the actual position, for the circular platform 
lies on precipitous rocks, and the slopes running into 
the vaUey are very irregular, aflFording no certain 
tracks by which the valley could easily be reached. 

The allied encampment was on an extensive undu- 
lating plateau intersected partly by ravines on the 
northern or Sebastopol side, on the north-east, eastern, 
and south-east, then gradually descending towards 
the south by the slopes on the southern portion lead- 
ing into the valley of Balaclava by Kadikoi. 

On all sides it was pretty strongly intrenched. 
Batteries on the east overlooked the river and 
Tchernaya valley separating us from the Jnker- 
man cliffs. The mountainous nature of the country 
beyond this, running to the south and south-east of 
the ruins of Inkerman, afforded a natural and for- 
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midable defence to the enemy. Concealed batteries 
were established on some of the opposite heights, and 
guns had occasionally been fired by the enemy across 
the valley into the (British) Second Division lines 
and encampment prior to its removal from that part 
of the allied position called " Inkerman" — not where 
the battle of Inkerman was fought, but a L'ttle to the 
rear. 

Where the Woronzoff road fell into the valley, 
occupied at this period by the French in force, bat- 
teries and intrenchments had been constructed, and 
their advance posts were thence pushed forward. 
Still when the French parties proceeded too far, 
whether to water horses, or to secure more tempting 
herbage, a plunging shot or two from the enemy 
would remind them that their excursion might pos- 
sibly not be harmless. 

Towards the river on its left bank, continuing along 
the Woronzoff road, the grounds gradually ascend, 
and a succession of hills, "Monies," and Mamelons 
rise in the valley. Through the gorge of one of 
these runs the Woronzoff road, and descending crosses 
the aqueduct to the Traktu bridge, where in the 
summer the river is generally fordable. Higher up 
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the river, perhaps a couple of miles to the southward 
and eastward, is a ford, and immediately opposite on 
the right bank are the luxuriant orchards and villages 
of Tchorgoun, overhung by precipitate cliffs. The 
aqueduct, which runs parallel with the Tchemaya's 
left bank, forms a very considerable obstacle and 
an admirable defence immediately above the bridge 
where the hills and heights overlook the river. 

Thus a force established on the left bank above the 
Traktu has two lines for an enemy to overcome, 
first the river and then the aqueduct. 

A large body of French descended from the dreary 
plateau about eleven o'clock on the night of the 24th 
of May, and rested below. At the first blush of 
dawn they advanced, supported by numerous colunms, 
and gradually the whole valley was filled with French 
troops steadily approaching the river. As soon a« 
the bridge was passed, the right, looking towards 
the east, was occupied by the Sardinians. Near 
Kamara and in front of it. Captain Thomas's troop of 
horse artiUery and several Sardinian battalions took 
up their position. 

Little resistance was offered by the enemy. A 
redoubt, apparently held by a few Cossacks some 
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distance beyond the right bank of the river, was 
easily captured by the Zouaves in advance, but some 
shots from the heights to the left of the French, falling 
into the said redoubt, showed it was no desirable 
place to hold. 

Riding along we forded the river at Tchorgoun, 
whence a few shots were fired from a battery which 
was immediately afterwards abandoned. But the 
French soon had their light guns up and fired some 
rounds towards the enemy, who might be seen on 
the heights looking down on Tchorgoun. The village 
itself was not entered further than by pushing forward 
some skirmishers, who were shortly withdrawn, but 
the underground dwelling of the Russian troops near 
the battery, which ofiered but a trivial resistance, was 
thoroughly ransacked. 

It was amusing to see the French soldiers laden 
with spoU, some with boots, others with chairs, one 
with a kitten, another with a puppy, in fact every 
conceivable article. 

Here we rested with the French guns, and admired 
the village and trees with the river meandering below 
us. Situated as Tchorgoun is, in a hollow with hill& 
and cliffs on every side except that near the river. 
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the French, having made a successful reconnaissance, 
had gained their object, and it would have been 
attended with considerable risk and no really usefiil 
result to have dislodged the enemy from the heights 
beyond and looking down on Tchorgoun, It was 
most consolatory to find the lines of the allied army 
extended to the Tchemaya. 

Ascending a steep hill on the North of Tchorgoun 
(a desirable post for observation), we there found the 
French General-in-chief Pelissier, with generals of 
division Canrobert and Espinasse a^embled. The 
first and last named wore over their uniform the 
white arab caique,* to guard against the heat. Look- 
ing back from this spot towards Kamara were the 
artillery ; below, on the left bank of the Tchernaya, 
French cavalry, with a picquet on the right bank 
covering the ford, on the advanced videttes; close 
to us were the Zouaves, and the plain of Balaclava 
was covered with troops, Sardinians, French, and 
Turks. In some places tents were erected as if the 
inmates had been located on the spot for months. 

The spoil of aie day was confined to a few prisoners, 

* A circular cloak, with falling hood behind to cover the head and 
cap. There is a hole in the centre through which the head of the 
wearer passes. 
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and a large quantity of trash in the shape of paper 
and accounts, a couple of guns, and a few horses and 
carta Wherever the main body might have been, 
the few Russians occupying the redoubts had evi- 
dently hurried oflF in great haste, for there were un- 
mistakable signs of flight ; even loaves and pieces of 
fresh brown bread, parte of the day's rations. 

The zest displayed by the Zouaves in advancing 
was somewhat curious ; it was like the sportsman in 
search of game. All nations belong to this corps, 
and it was understood that at one period, on their 
first organisation, many were volunteers from the 
Legion Etrangfere. It was our fortune to halt 
with the batallion of Zouaves who were furthest 
in advance. They had just discomfited their few 
opponents, and were halted awaiting orders whether 
to proceed, or to retire to, the left bank of the 
Tchemaya. 

An unfortunate Cossack or two had been killed, 
and the remarks of the Zouaves were singular, but 
extremely characteristic. One fellow had taken away 
a Russian's medal, another his coat, and so on ; a third 
pronounced their opponents "invalids," and worth 
nothing, they were so old. Somewhat thoughtlessly 
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expressing surprise at the deliberate confidence with 
which the Zouave pronounced upon the age, the man 
observed, " Oh ! we know it by the teeth — they have 
few teeth." A Zouave came up and joined the con- 
versation in good English. He said he had been to 
London constantly, and was then a servant. 

The most friendly disposition was evinced towards 
us, yet nothing would tempt the Zouave corporal to 
part with the medal he had taken from the dead. 
This was unusual, for generally, both French and 
English troops were glad to turn their spoil into 
current coin, whether English, Russian, French, or 
Turkish. In stating thus the kindly disposition 
shown to two British officers who joined the Zouaves,* 
there is no intention by any means to assert that our 
"friends," if we had been encamped near them, 
would not have found our horses conveniently loose, 
and have taken possession of them or of any other 
article upon which they could lay their hands, 
according to their ordinary practice, — they recog- 
nised no difierence between " meum and tuum." 

Now that the position was opened to the Tcher- 
naya we were returning towards the plateau in high 
spirits, exhilarated by the ride, and much pleased at 
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the prospect of future short and easy journeys to 
Balaclava. Each step of the horse made the air 
redolent with the sweet odours of the wild flowers, 
and to those who for months, tantalised by the 
distant view of grass, had been unable to touch or 
to wander through the luxuriant verdure, there was 
enough to excite the most phlegmatic disposition. 

As we rode we came up to a poor Russian, 
certainly a non-combatant, just taken prisoner. 
From fear or from illness he was a wretched object, 
and was at once seized. By signs he endeavoured 
to explain he could not walk. 

With troops doctors are generally at hand, and 
there were plenty with us. It was soon found he 
was suffering from an attack of cholera. Quickly the 
French had a cariole, and in it, though preferring to 
remain, the prisoner was obliged to mount. A little 
hesitation on his part drew from a French soldier a 
pretty heavy slap to hasten his movements, at the 
same time observing, " Ne faites pas le b^te." Think- 

r 

ing bayonets looked unpleasant, and a disagreeable 
prick from one might follow, he got in. 

On reaching the Traktu bridge across the Tcher- 
naya we met hosts of English officers hastening 
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down, but too late for the object in view — ^all was 
finished; still there was a military lesson to be 
learned. The French, immediately after crossing 
the river (knowing that their advance posts would 
be thrown forward from the left bank across the 
bridge), had already begun their defences, scarping 
the bank and high ground so that, even if the 
enemy forced a passage, he would find other diffi- 
culties to overcome, and a still further most formid- 
able impediment beyond, the aqueduct running along 
the side of the hill. 

This crossed, the stiU rising ground afforded 
advantages of no inconsiderable value to the allies. 
But it was over such defences the Russians contrived 
to advance, reach, and surprise our ally at the battle 
of the Tchemaya. No mean feat, considering the 
commanding position held by the French. 

As before observed, across the valley on the range 
of hills or ridge about south-east of the ruins of 

Inkerman, in the clifi's the Russians had established 

* 

several concealed and invisible batteries. From these 
they endeavoured to stay the progress of the French 
as they passed the bridge. Fortunately the guns 
were of small calibre, and the mortars in consider- 
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able. The shells mostly burst short in mid-air, and 
although the shot came occasionally much too close, 
it was evident there was no certainty in the firing; 
the French therefore could rest in peace, free from 
danger arising from the batteries established on the 
left bank of the Tchemaya. 

On the high ground where the Woronzofi" Eoad 
descends through the gorge, close to where the muti- 
lated and wounded might be expected to pass after 
the recent reconnaissance, amongst a host of men, was 

Mrs D . She had evidently ridden out in haste, 

and her graceful person figured in a scene where she 
could boast, if it were a subject worthy of boasting, 
that she was sole representative of her sex. 
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At six in the morning of Whit-Sunday, the 27th of 
May, shortly after divine service had been celebrated, 
the division was suddenly turned out to give three 
cheers for the first substantial success obtained 
during many months. The news had arrived of the 
taking of Kertch, and its occupation ; with this was 
coupled the victorious results gained by the squadron 
in the Sea of Azoflf, under Captain Lyons. Each 
division turned out in succession, and the cheering 
was most vociferous. 
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Of course these cheers reached the besieged, and, 
in addition to the loss sustained, must have had a 
most depressing effect on the enemy in Sebastopol. 
The noise made by the gallant 88th, long continued, 
was in itself sufficient to awaken inquiry, and each 
regiment, though perhaps not so loud in acclamation, 
cordially responded to the occasion. 

The news was indeed most cheering, and calculated, 
with the additional freedom recently obtained by the 
extension of the allied lines as far as the Tchemaya, 
to raise the drooping spirits of the least sanguine. It 
was evident the Eussians were now so far shut in, 
as to be compelled to depend for their future sup- 
plies entirely upon those brought overland from the 
North, and the chief source whence, we had good 
reason to believe, they had hitherto obtained their 
vast supply of provisions was effectually stopped by 
our success at Kertch. Besides this, access from the 
eastern part of the harbour was now in a manner 
arrested by the occupation of the valley by the 
French. 

It must, however, be confessed that some hardship 
was felt in the Light Division because its General did 
not take even one of its companies upon the Kertch 
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expedition. Engaged in every action, by its fierce 
determination, its very blood and bone had overcome 
and driven the enemy from such a position as the 
Abna, and had won honour and renown for its 
General, who, forgetting he commanded a division, 
led and fought them like a simple grenadier. 
Having borne the unparalleled hardships of the 
Crimean winter, holding an extended line with 
nimibers totally insufficient, but stiU successfully 
maintaining the credit of the British name, yet this 
division was left to wither in manning the wretched 
trenches of the right attack. No relief was given, 
no change took place. 

The French, Sardinians, and Turks now held the 
valley of the Tchemaya. A few sickly batteries of 
British artillery were also encamped between the 
Tchemaya and the lines of Kadikoi, sent there in 
the hope that the change of air might drive the 
cholera from amongst the men, and that the rich 
grass and herbage would assist in curing the plague 
of mange which very pertinaciously clung to the 
horses. 

The Traktu bridge and the ford under Tchorgoun 
were the limits to our wanderings. At the former 
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the French stopped all enterprising visitors who 
wished to pass, and on the right bank with the 
Sardinians a picquet of dragoons barred further pro- 
gress at the latter. But the privilege of bathing in 
the stream, a healthful luxury to man and horse, was 
open, and was enjoyed in a manner that only people 
who have been without a bath for months can appre- 
ciate. 

In the beginning of June the force in the Crimea 
must have been nearly as follows : — in round num- 
bers about two hundred and sixty thousand men, 
composed of 

French, .... 170,000 

Turks, . . . . 45,000 

Sardinians, . . . 15,000 

British, .... 32,000 

Of these, as to equipment, material, arms, men and 
organisation the Sardinians, taken as a whole, were 
the most perfect. Perfection itself in military matters 
is often assigned by theorists to the French, but how 
very far from the truth is the actual practice of our 
gallant allies. Their discipline is lax in the extreme, 
and in the ranks the officers, of the same class with 
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the men, do not cany much weight or authority. 
With the British that which would be considered a 
crime, is overiooked by the French. There was not 
a regimental camp that Zouaves did not visit with a 
view to robbery or plunder. A stray piece of wood 
belonging to, and about to form the side of, a hut 
was lawful prize, — if possible it would be abstracted, 
tin cans, stray shirts put out to dry, nothing came 
amiss to the omnipresent, ever active Zouave. Occa- 
sionally they were caught in the very act of delin- 
quency, and confined in the guard tents, but if the 
men of the guard were not very watchful they were 
certain to get away. The only security was tying 
them. 

It was generally found these good humoured 
bandits came from a long distance off, and necessarily 
were absent from their regiments, — by us deemed a 
serious delinquency. If made prisoners they were 
handed over to the nearest French corps, who then 
passed them on by guard from regiment to regiment 
until they reached their own. 

Then again, a French soldier might be seen for 
hours together asleep under a few stones or under a 
waU. No cognisance seemed to be taken of absence, 
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nor did the man's comrades appear to care what be- 
came of him. Drunkenness too is not the uncommon 
vice supposed amongst the French soldiers. But then 
the temperament of the natives of the two nations 
must be considered. For whilst an English soldier gets 
obstinately, furiously, or stupidly drunk, a Frenchman 
merely gets convivially or cheerfully so, and often 
have the guards for the French trenches been seen 
marching down with several in their ranks disguised 
by liquor. This seemed to be thought "a good joke," 
producing no further notice than peals of laughter, 
in which the officers joined. 

But it is fair to state that, amongst the French, 
no single regiment of the Line is held in very high 
military estimation as compared with the Zouaves, 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes, the Legion Etrang^re, 
and the recently raised Guardes Imperial. All these 
are composed of volimteers, tempted by various in- 
ducements, who adopt the military life as their trade 
or profession. 

The first, after certain length of service, have 
grants of land in Algeria made to them, and, when 
not actively employed, can work at whatever labour 
they select, never ceasing, however, to be soldiers. 
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The others have higher rates of pay, or some other 
strong temptation, but whatever the inducement 
may be, the men composing these regiments are 
soldiers and volunteers in their ranks by profes- 
sion. 

On the other hand, two-thirds of those filling the 
ranks of regiments of the French Line are conscripts 
drawn by ballot, looking to the moment when the 
time shall arrive for their release from the forced 
military servitude they are undergoing, and only 
held to the ranks by the severe penalties awaiting 
deserters. 

It can be easily imderstood that, amongst the 
"line regiments," the discipline being loose as 
regards the habits and conduct of the soldiers, the 
men held together temporarily (annually the term of 
the conscripts of a particular year expires), having 
no strong ties of love for their military duties. 
Commanded by officers in no respect their superiors 
in the social scale, but frequently the reverse, they 
are not prone to show the stubborn determination 
in attack, nor the fixed resolution to be victorious 
which characterise soldiers brought up to the pro- 
fession of arms, accustomed to act together, and to 
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look to their leader s orders and authority as the 
sole and undivided guide. 

Such feelings are instilled only by strict and 
severe discipline, and by long service. They pro- 
duce what is termed a soldier, and in no country 
in the world, nor in any age, has discipline been 
brought to a greater pitch than in the British army 
of to-day. 

Our colonial possessions, by severing the ties 
of the individual in the ranks from fiiends and 
connections, identify them with their regiments, 
and thus promote unity of feeling, obedience, and 
action nowhere else to be found. A company of 
British soldiers, with from five to ten years' colonial 
service, is fit for any work — would obey any order 
with unflinching, unconquerable stubbornness which 
death alone could overcome. Of such men the army 
of the Alma was mostly composed, and time alone 
can replace and re-produce them. 

When the discipline of the French army is de- 
scribed as habitually lax it must, however, be remem- 
bered that punishments in time of war for crimes 
which, with us, subject the delinquent to temporary 
corporeal suffering only, are, with our ally, punished 
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with nothing less than death, and the sentence of 
death and its execution are carried out in an equally 
summary manner. 

The result of the habitually lax discipline in trifles 
(here endeavoured to be described), ]eads, with the 
French, to serious crimes committed in cold blood, 
such crimes, indeed, as with the British rarely take 
place, and when they do occur the delinquent is 
sure to be found under the influence of liquor. 
Thus it has happened commonly that the French, 
even under fire in the trenches, have been careless, 
inattentive, or wilfully disobedient to orders, or still 
worse, have struck their superiors ; on one occasion an 
offender, who had been guilty of the latter crime and 
struck an oflicer, was forthwith led out and shot 
in the middle ravine. Whether a court-martial or 
*'conseil de guerre" had regularly assembled, recorded 
the proceedings, and awarded the punishment is 
uncertain, but probably the crime was committed in 
the presence of numbers, and three or four superior 
officers decided on the retribution. 

Just when the patience of all was nearly exhausted 
rumour was again rife respecting an attack, and on 
this occasion there was some foundation. The men 
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were ready to brave everything to alter the monoton- 
ous, tedious, and laborious trench duty. 

Early in the forenoon of the 7th June orders were 
suddenly issued that officers and men were to be 
confined to camp, and about the same time long 
narrow close lines of French were seen marching 
from the south-east of the plateau in two columns, 
one towards the right or White House ravine, and 
the other along the ^hollow terminating and forming 
the middle ravine, and leading to the French works 
connecting the British right with the French left, 
as also to the covered way to Gordon's battery, the 
ordinary route for the English trench guard to 
relieve. 

The sight was most singular. The two vast 
columns, perhaps twenty thousand each, seemed like 
long interminable lines of laborious ants. Shortly 
afterwards further divisional and brigade orders were 
issued, and we then became aware that the Quarries 
were the works which the British wei^e destined to 
attack, whilst the French assaulted the Mamelon. 
As men fight far better on full than on empty 
stomachs, one day's cold provisions were ordered 
and prepared, and the officers^ taking the hint that 
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possibly they might not see their camp for some 
time, dined early, and carried away with them 
a supply of cold food to guard against con- 
tingencies. 

The regiment to which we belonged was. to give 
one hundred men with a captain as an attacking 
or storming party ; two hundred men were also 
appointed as a working party, to secure our groimd 
as we advanced, and to throw up cover and form a 
line of defence ; the other regiments of the brigade 
were called on for parties of nearly the same strength, 
some as supports, some as working parties, and some 
for stormers. 

The regiments belonging to the 2d Brigade of the 
Light Division gave similar numbers, and the gallant 
2d Division, the companion and brother of the Light 
Division in hard work, in manning the trenches of 
the right attack, in a word, in bearing the principal 
portion of the hard knocks and labour connected 
with the siege, supplied possibly a stronger force. 
Then there were additional guards for the trenches, 
and the remainders of the troops of the two divisions 
were ordered to form up each in front of its respective 
regimental camp, and there to remain. 
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This, as may readily be imagined, was no very 
agreeable position : too far off to tell exactly what 
was going on, but near enough to hear and see the 
fire without being able to ascertain the result except 
by gleaning intelligence from the vague, doubtful, 
and often contradictory rumours and tales brought 
by the wounded, who either struggled to the rear or 
were occasionally carried in. 

The regiment, being formed in column, those next 
for duty were taken for the required service. This 
was much the fairest way. Had volunteering been 
permitted the whole of the men would, have stepped 
out, ready to be employed, and the difficulty would 
then have been to select those who should remain. 
It is a painful task to refuse a request for permission 
to volunteer for perilous service. On this occasion a 
fine old sergeant — an invaluable man, because he 
was a soldier of sixteen years' service, whose bearing 
and example gave confidence to the young ones — 
begged to be permitted to take the place of another 
colour-sergeant whose company was named for the 
duty. Of course it was necessary to negative this 
request, for if it had been granted to one non-com- 
missioned officer to exchange, in other words, to 
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volunteer, such indulgence (inappropriate as this 
definition may seem), could not with justice have 
been refused to others. 

To those who entirely disbelieve in premonishment, 
or rather to a species of fore-warning occasionally 
vouchsafed to individuals, it may be curious to 
state it transpired subsequently, that the colour- 
sergeant whom his comrade wished to supersede and 
to leave at home, was a man highly esteemed and 
respected ; he was, moreover, the son of a late adju- 
tant, and was deservedly specially considered in 
the regiment. He had served very creditably at 
Alma, at Inkerman, and during the siege, but for 
weeks he had felt a presentiment his hour was 
near at hand, that death would shortly overtake him. 
He had closed his worldly concerns, sold many of his 
effects, sent letters giving away some valued trifles, and 
left clearly- written instructions as to the remainder. 
As a last resource his comrades desired to frustrate 
the fixed idea by leaving him (the colour-sergeant) 
behind, and filling his place with another sergeant. 
But this was not permitted. The presentiment was 
ftdfilled ; after being about half-an-hour in the attack 
he was literally knocked to pieces by a shell, and 
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the remains of his corpse were brought into camp the 
next morning. 

It is singular how frequently such presentiments 
are felt, how constantly they are realised. In this 
instance more than the ordinary passive and trying 
dangers of the trenches had been endured ; there 
was at the time no certainty of attack, and only 
within a few hours of it had the regiment been 
ordered for special service ; yet for days this poor 
fellow believed his course was nearly run, and 
even at last the kind endeavour of a comrade 
to reassure and change the impression on his 
mind by taking his place had been disap- 
pointed. 

In recording this fact it is only right to add, 
presentiments of death felt and acknowledged have 
often turned out incorrect ; it is equally certain that 
most men who think about the matter previously 
to action write some memoranda, and if they fall, it 
is often without reason alleged they knew they were 
to die; but the fact is, they merely acted as the 
majority of prudent and brave men, if time permit, 
are disposed to do. Still in this case there was a 
settled conviction, only exceeded by that of a briga- 
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dier, who unfortunately was killed on the succeeding 
1 8th of June. 

About half-past five the English force intended 
for the Quarries marched down, and at half-past 
six the attack began by the French successfully 
taking possession of the Mamelon. They suddenly 
appeared, rapidly advanced in force, and were soon 
in the works, the enemy flying in all directions, 
abandoning guns, arms, and ammunition, concentrat- 
ing all their energies upon securing their individual 
safety. 

The advanced, or attacking parties, were followed 
by dense columns of supports. Quickly everything 
was wrapped in smoke, and, with the exception of 
the French columns, the Mamelon was seen only at 
intervals. Suddenly, in one of these, a French 
column, already partially in possession of the enemy's 
works, was seen to waver, hesitate, break, and finally 
crowds were running down the Mamelon, threatening 
to sweep clear away an advancing battalion of 
Zouaves. Fortunately they did not do so, as the 
latter stood firm, and happily no harm was done. 

Success had evidently attended the columns on the 
right, for, carried away by their own impetuosity, 
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they not only gained the post intended to be assailed, 
but went long past it ; stragglers were observed close 
up to and on the glacis of the Malakoff, and a hot 
contest raged immediately up to the work. Some 
of these driven back long beyond the Mamelon, 
from the fruitless struggles which they gratuitously 
undertook, caused the panic which threatened for 
a moment to be fatal to one of the most important 
enterprises of the whole war. 

But the French, amidst a most tremendous fire, 
held their own, — ^they remained masters of the Mame- 
lon, which, once in possession of the Allies, gave the 
first dim promise of success to the siege. The French 
commander-in-chief stationed himself in the remains 
of what was originally termed " The Five-Gun Bat- 
tery." It was just in front, about fifty yards below 
the Victoria Eedoubt, an admirable spot to view the 
French attack, and affording a fair view of part of the 
British right attack. 

Meanwhile, along the valley to the left of the 
French, long and continued musketry fire was heard, 
mingled with cheering, but the whole was enveloped 
in such dense smoke, with night falling, that no- 
thing could be seen. This noise was caused by the 
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British overcoming the three Bussian lines of defence 
(of " attack " would be an equally appropriate term, 
the enemy having regularly conducted their ap- 
proaches in the shape of a few apparently insignifi- 
cant rifle pits, and then connecting them together 
until we became, a^ it were, the besieged), and gain- 
ing the Quarries. 

To turn these lines of defence and make them 
serve as our own was the object of the workei-s, but 
so desperate and so often repeated were the Kussian 
endeavours to regain ground lost, that many of the 
working parties assisted as a guard to enable us to 
hold our position. 

We, too, like our allies, were partially carried 
away by impetuosity. The gallant 88th suffered 
considerably from this causa 

From about eight o'clock wounded Frenchmen had 
been continually passing our camp, and dropping in 
from the front, but no reliable information could be 
gained from them. Most of the slightly hurt were 
more or less excited and unable to give any connected 
account except of their own acts and deeds, of which 
there was profuse mention ; some, indeed, appeared 
so much elated as to be out of their ordinary senses. 
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Prisoners also now began to be brought in. Poor, 
miserable, half-starved creatures they appeared. 
These gave us hope, and about ten o'clock it was 
proclaimed that everjnvhere success had attended the 
Allied attack. The French not only remained mas- 
ters of the Mamelon, but also carried and kept the 
White Buildings, where they had been unsuccessful 
in their attack in the preceding February ; whilst the 
British overcame the three formidable Eussian paral- 
lels, and seized the Quarries. 

About fifty-six thousand men were engaged in the 
first named enterprise,-scarcely fom- thousand in the 
last. The Allies having successfully carried the posi- 
tions for which they fought, the difficulty now was 
to hold them securely. 

After we had taken possession of the Quarries the 
enemy was continually harassing us in one form or 
another, but so little success attended their efforts 
that their soldiers all but refused the duty. In one 
of these attacks a non-commissioned officer of the 
47th heroically distinguished himself. In the early 
days of June an officer had succeeded in getting four 
of his men to approach our works. They quickly 
caught the eye of lance-corporal Quin, who, without 
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the leafit hesitation, rifle in hand and unaided, rushed 
on the five, settled one with his bayonet, floored a 
second with the butt of his rifle, and did it in less 
time than we take to tell it. The other two privates 
ran for dear life, and the officer and Quin were left 
face to faxje. Quin seized his prisoner, made him march 
before him into the works, and delivered him over to 
the officer in command. Such deeds show the 
character of the true English soldier. 

We passed through the night of the 7th and morn- 
ing of the 8th most anxiously. It was a nervous 
time. The heavy firing of musketry at intervals 
showed that repeated and sharp assaults were con- 
tinued. At length the welcome daylight proved that 
we now possessed the works which had grown up 
under our very eyes; works which, commencing 
perhaps with a single rifle pit, gradually increased 
until they became most formidable for defence, 
and which paucity of material, sickness, and the 
small number of men rendered us too feeble to 
attempt to prevent or interrupt. 

And when the common question arises, why did 
not the British establish solid roads Jfrom Balaclava 
to the front immediately after the commencement of 
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the siege in October 1854 ? it must always be remem- 
bered that perhaps no army in the world, with such 
totaUy inadequate numbers, and with such suffering 
and sickness, ever successfully held such an ex- 
tended line of operations as the British army 
before Sebastopol during the winter 1854-5. 

The French army, which had been on the right, and 
had the advantage of the sea line on its flank after 
landing in the Crimea and on the advance to the 
Alma, shortly after the Allied forces came before 
Sebastopol took the left,, again had the sea, and en- 
joyed of course the same advantages. Not until 
late in February did the French come in any con- 
siderable strength to aid in diminishing our too 
extended lines; after their army was augmented 
they took the right, and then we were in the centre. 

On Saturday the^ 9th of June, at twelve o'clock, 
a truce was proclaimed. At first it was supposed 
the line of flags would merely stand an hour for the 
purpose of bringing in and burying the dead ; but 
gradually the time was prolonged by an hour, half-an- 
hour, and so continued until it was past five before 
they were struck. 

During the truce many visited the interior of that 
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extraordinaiy work, " The Mamelon Verte ; " others 
went to look for friends or comrades who had fallen. 
Our enemy availed themselves of the prolonged truce 
to haul out two ships from Careening Bay, and it is 
supposed were mounting fresh guns on their works. 

We, too, were not idle, but were busily occupied in 
strengthening part of our lines. The allies believed 
the Kussians lengthened out the original period 
assigned for the truce mainly for the purpose of 
hauling out their ships, and newly arming some of 
their works. The Eussians attributed similar motives 
to the Allies. On the other hand it was said that the 
latter availed themselves of this valuable time only 
when they perceived what the enemy was about. 
The truth of the matter will probably never be 
known, but the belief of the Allies was strengthened 
by the fact, that the moment the truce was ended a 
heavy cannonade was opened by the Eussians along 
their whole line. The time chosen for this was 
unusual also ; it was just when our reliefs were 
taking place, and although they must have known 
previously by spies and must have seen the FrtpcTi 
guards relieving, they had usuaUy refrained from 
annoying us up to this time. Whether the ships 
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were hauled out during the truce or previously, we 
cannot positively say, but the ships' guns were 
immediately brought to bear on the French and 
caused a good deal of mischief in the Mamelon. 

During the truce the sappers (and many others 
for amusement) examined the ground for "fougasses." 
In this employment all trod carefully. It was quite 
extraordinary that so few exploded on the 7th of 
June, for more than one hundred were dug up and 
taken away from that part of the right attack be- 
tween Egerton Pit and the Quarries ; over this space 
some thousands of feet must have passed, yet on this 
occasion only one or two blew up, and only one that 
gave rise to much conversation, the case of Captain 
Armstrong, 49 th Kegiment. He was wounded early, 
placed on a stretcher, and was being carried off by 
four men, a fifth and sixth following, when one of 
his bearers, treading on a fougasse, the Captain 
and the whole party were blown up. His hands, 
which were hanging outside the stretcher on each 
side,, were sadly scorched, and the men were more or 
leEK^Ifeverely injured, yet fortunately no life was lost ; 
after a long detention in hospital all ultimately 
recovered. 
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The fougasse is a square or oblong case, made of 
metal or stout timber bound with iron hoops; in 
either case it is fiUed with gunpowder or gunpowder 
enclosed in bottles, grenades, or shells, or a mixture 
of both, or aU threa The case itself is buried from 
an inch to a foot below the soiL Gutta-percha or 
other pipes, filled with gunpowder, spring from each 
end ; these rise above the surface, and are connected 
together by a few inches of glass tubing, containing 
at one end some phosphoric preparation, and at the 
other a few drops of powerM axiid, or perhaps 
altogether loaded with detonating powder. This 
glass tube, when broken either by the foot getting 
entangled in it, or by the direct pressure of the foot, 
ignites the charge, and an unexpected mine is fired. 

It frequently happened that on the space where 
hundreds of men had been in the daily habit of 
passing, some of these infernal weapons were dis- 
covered, and the actual explosion did not inflict ^uch 
injury as the dread engendered amongst the men by 
these diabolical, hidden, machines ; the very feeling 
which the enemy was naturally anxious to cause. If 
a fougasse to destroy a few could be constructed 
Or rather arranged so ingeniously, why should not 
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similar contrivances on a large scale exist ? was the 
argument. 

The ignition of a fougasse at night on the 11th 
of June did not fail to increase this feeling of hidden 
danger. It was seen to perfection by nearly a 
thousand men or more, amid the cries and screams 
of the injured, and most eye-witnesses secretly felt 
certain a fougasse had exploded, though publicly 
it was attributed to carelessness in conveying 
powder. 

On this night it happened the Second Division 
gave the party to hold our new acquisition of the 
Quarries, and the supports of this part of the trench 
guard were formed by the Light Division, which waB 
located in, and to the right and left in rear of, 
Egerton's Pit, and the Pit itself was the head- 
quarters of the support. Barrels of small arm 
ammunition were brought here so as to be close at 
hand if the party in the Quarries ran short 

On the British side during the night, excepting 
shelling, we were tolerably silent, the artillery being 
engaged in conveying guns across the open from the 
right to arm the Quarries, whilst large working parties 
of the line were employed both in carrying material 
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by a similar route, and in taking ammunition through 
the trenches. 

The firing of the enemy had been occasional, com- 
ing at unexpected moments, but was not heavy or 
continuous. Whilst passing the dark hours (for 
there was little moon) we were much excited by 
seeing a considerable explosion, followed immedi- 
ately by English cries and screams. Of course these 
only lasted for a moment, the enemy instantly open- 
ing fire on the spot so unluckily pointed out. As 
before stated, most of us in our hearts guessed the 
true cause of the explosion, yet we endeavoured to 
cheat the men into the belief it was merely a barrel 
of powder ignited through carelessness. 

It subsequently turned out that one of the working 
parties, consisting of about three hundred men under 
the command of Major Herbert of the 23d Kegiment, 
was proceeding from the right across the open 
towards the Quarries, and it is certain that the whole 
detachment, straggling in their progress over the 
ground in line about a couple of hundred yards in 
length, and perhaps seven or eight feet in breadth, 
must have passed over where the fougasse was buried, 
yet stranger still to say, it was only one of the rear 
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men, carrying the stretcher (for no party moved 
without a stretcher) that had the misfortime to break 
the tube and cause the explosion. Three men were 
killed on the spot and many more were wounded; 
the major himself having a narrow escape, being 
covered with blood, and the debris of the killed. 
The loss itself was nothing compared to the moral 
depression it raised amongst the division, and those 
who witnessed the sight. 

The fire of the enemy immediately directed to the 
spot proved harmless. 
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The practice of the mortars on the night of the 11th 
of June was the most regular that had been yet 
seen, or that the Eussians had experienced. The 
batteries of both the right and left attacks acted 
together in perfect confederation ; no sooner had the 
shelling from one battery ceased, than it was taken 
up in succession by the others. It must have been 
productive of considerable damage, for shells falling 
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beyond the Kedan still created mischief amongst 
the enemy in the rear of it. 

The sight was most pictm-esque and interesting, 
for the path of a shell through the air was clearly 
seen by means of its fuse, and speculation employed 
itself in guessing whether the missile would burst 
within or beyond the Eedan. Occasionally no doubt 
was left as to the effect, the glare and explosion 
showing dark pieces of mortality thrown up. 

Shortly after midnight the shelling ceased, and 
hardly had it so done when a rattling of musketry 
commenced. Nobody exactly knew the cause, but 
tliere was a gradual inclination to our flank (the left 
of our right attack), where the Woronzoff road runs 

between two cliffs, one being the boundary of the 
right British attack, the other, the right of the left 
British attack. 

All stood to their arms. The night was very 
dark, and there was an idea prevalent that the 
Kussians would endeavour cautiously to creep round, 
and take the Quarries in reverse. Fortunately the 
origin of the alarm was trifling. A working party 
on the side of the left attack had allowed a gabion 
to get loose, and this, rolling down the precipitous 
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bank into the road, had made some noise, and created 
the alarm which we were glad to find was nothing 
more serious. Afterwards, everything went on tran- 
quilly until dawn, when some heavy firing from the 
enemy took place, and a shell, bursting in Egerton's 
Pit, blew up the few barrels of reserve small arm 
ammunition therein recently deposited, at the same 
time killing or injuring about half-a-dozen men. 

Late on the evening of the 15th June, Sir George 
Brown returned fresh and elated from the Kertch 
expedition, and on the following day resumed com- 
mand of the remains of the Light Division, but his 
command was temporary. On the 17th (Sunday) he 
was appointed to take charge of, and to superintend 
the contemplated attack on, the Eedan. 

That unfortunate undertaking was arranged to take 
place on the anniversary of the 18th June 1815, in 
order to cement the cordial alliance now existing be- 
tween the two chief adversaries of that day, and so, 
by the conclusion of this ever memorable siege, 
render it still more famous by substituting for the 
future " Sebastopol " for '' Waterloo." 

At 4 A.M. our fire opened briskly and continued 
until twelve, when there was a lull. The Malakoff 
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answered feebly, and the small battery on its right 
appeared to be silenced by the fire from the Quarries. 

In the evening the orders, placing Sir George 
Brown in command of the attack, were issued. This 
caused the senior brigadier (Codrington) to fall into 
the command of the division, and the senior colonel 
(Yea) of the brigade. The latter was also to conduct 
the attack on the left face of the Kedan. Covering 
parties of the rifles were to go out from the works near 
the Quarries, where the storming or attacking party 
of volunteers from the 23d Regiment, under Colonel 
Lysons, were intended to be formed, whilst the 7th, 
33d, and 34th Eegiments were to be in support and 
placed in the Boyaus and covered way on the right of 
the right attack which connected us with the French. 

These supports, as soon as the attack commenced, 
were to proceed across the open and thus approach 
the stormers. We were to move off from our camps 
punctually at 11.30 p.m., and to remain in the 
trenches until a signal should be sent up from that 
part of our works termed the 8 -gun battery. In 
the meantime it was understood that previously to 
the signal for attack being made, our guns should be 
employed in playing on the abattis of the Eedan, and 
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destroying it. Upon the cessation of fire, and the 
signal arranged, the covering party of the rifles was 
to open, a company of the rifle brigade was detailed 
as the wool-bag party with these necessary materials 
to fill the ditch, the sailors under Captain Peel with 
ladders, and the stormers were to sally forth from a 
spot adjacent to the Quarries ; as soon as fairly 
launched, as before observed, the supports were to 
issue from the right and advance across the open — a 
distance said to be 800 yards, but really nearer 1200, 
on the left face of the Redan. 

Such was the plan.*^ All knew their work, were 
prepared and acquainted with the respective localities 

♦Division Orders, 17th June 1855. 

1. The Light Division being about to be employed with others in 
the attack on the Bedan, provisions will be issued and cooked for to- 
morrow, and care must be taken that the men's canteens are filled with 
water this afternoon. Each man will be provided with twenty rounds 
additional ammunition to be carried in his haversack. 

2. The whole guard of the trenches will be furnished this evening 
from the 2d brigade, and that portion of the brigade which is not so 
employed will be formed in the morning in the first parallel to the 
right of the 21-gun battery, where it will be joined by the reserve of 
the trenches at daylight. 

3. Weakly men and recruits will be selected for the camp guard 
and the general care of the camp, where they are to remain, and will 
be directed not to show themselves on the high ground in front. 

4. The lieutenant-general having been charged with three columns 
of attiick, the command of the light division will for the moment 
devolve on Major-General Codrington. 
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from which they were to act. And as volunteers are 
said to be " worth double the number of pressed 

5. The officer in command of the guards of the trenches will take 
care to make such a disposition of his men as shall leave room for 
the additional troops which it is proposed shall be sent forward to the 
attack. 

6. The right attack will be made by the 1st brigade under Colonel 
Yea, 7th Royal Fusiliers, in the following order : — 

First, 100 men of the rifle brigade as a covering party ; next, 50 
men with wool sacks, to be furnished by the rifle brigade ; next 
400 men of the 23d and 34th under Lieutenant-Colonel Lysons, 23d 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, together with the sappers and seamen carrying 
ladders, to be formed in the Quarries and in the two Russian trenches 
on the right of them which have been appropriated, leaving room on 
the left for a detachment of the same strength from the 4th division, 
and the support which will consist of 800 men. 

From the 7th, 33d, and 34th regiments. 

These will be immediately followed by the working party consisting 
of 200 men of the Rifle Brigade, 100 of the 23d Fusiliers, and 100 
of the 34th regiment. 

7. The utmost silence must be maintained on proceeding to the 
trenches, and after the troops shall have arrived there, and care must 
be taken that until the assault shall be ordered to take place, no man 
is to be allowed to show his head above the parapet. 

Brigade Orders, 17 th June 1855. 

For the attack on the Redan to-morrow morning, the following will 
be the detail : — 

The Rifle Brigade will furnish 200 men for a covering party to keep 
down the fire of the batteries, 110 men for carrying ladders and wool 
packs, under the command of Major MacdonnelL 

The 23d will furnish 200 men under Lieutenant-Colonel Lysons, and 
the 34th 200, under Captain Guilt, to form the attacking party, the 
whole under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Lysons. 

The support will consist of 7th and 33d regiments, with 200 of the 
34th regiment. 
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men," considerable confidence was felt by the circum- 
stance that Colonel Lysons, with picked volunteers 
from his own regiment and the 34th, were to be the 
stormers. 

We had been busy ser^dng out a day's provisions, 
and after some few hours' rest were about to fall in, 
when the programme was suddenly changed. The 
foundation of the arrangement was altered. The 23d 
under Colonel Lysons was not to form part of the 
storming party, but to join the 7th and 33d and be the 
supports, whilst the 34th alone was to act in the first 
capacity. This change caused some delay, but about 
a quarter to twelve we moved off to the rendezvous. 

The working paiiiy will consist of 200 men of the Bifles, 100 of the 
34th, and 100 of the 23d, under the command of Major Herbert, 23d. 

The whole will be formed right in front at the rendezvous of the 
right division at half past twelve to-night. 

The covering party will be on the right, the attacking party next to 
them, and the support following. 

The covering party and the attacking party will occupy the parallel 
and the pits on the right of the Quarries, the suppoii; will occupy the 
two Boyaus in the right front of the old advance. 

The 110 men forming the ladder and wool pack party will proceed 
to the engineering store on the right of the Lancaster Battery. 

The 400 men of a working party, under Major Herbert, will proceed 
to the same spot, and will have their position pointed out to them by 
an officer of engineers. 

The residue of the regiments of the brigade will be formed as a 
reserve in the first parallel and will be attached to the 2d brigade. 
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At the same time heavy columns of French were also 
coming down towards the entrance of the Middle 
Eavine, in order to cross the spit of land terminating 
in the Victoria Eedoubt, and in front of the encamp- 
ment of the 1st brigade, and so in the attack on the 
Malakoff to join the troops concentrated in the right 
ravine, on the other or eastern side of the said spit. 

The night was dark, and it was difficult, until 
quite close, to distinguish troops which were near at 
hand — this seemingly interminable column was cross- 
ing the front of ours, but, waiting patiently until an 
opening occurred, on we pushed, crossing the re- 
mainder of the French, ascended the opposite side of 
the ravine, and then were fairly en route. 

On arrival at the spot which used to be the 
rendezvous for the guards going on duty in the 
trenches, we found the 34th drawn up silently in 
column, with the lamented Yea in waiting to explain 
our further movements. The 34th was directed to 
incline to the left, and then to defile through the 
trenches to the spot whence they were to issue for the 
attack. Our column, composed of the greater part of 
the 7th, 33d, and 23d Eegiments in their order of for- 
mation, as written, proceeded straight to its front until 
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it reached the 21 -gun battery, then across the open 
and filed to its destined position. 

This position was most excellent for observation. 
The column was directly in front, the right hand 
man of the leading Begiment, the 7th, being at the 
extremity of one of the Boyaus, which ran out nearly 
at right angles with the covered way connecting us 
with the French, and nearly parallel with our own 
old advance work. 

Thus on standing to our arms we had our faces to 
the latter, and on the word being given the formation 
was simple. There was nothing further to do than, 
by (Jivisions, to bring our left shoulders forward ; we 
were in open columns of companies, the pivot flank 
being thus towards our own works, the reverse flank 
towards the Russians, we could advance without the 
smallest confusion. Thus, too, as we rested and 
waited in the trenches we could see what was going 
on in our own defences, and had the most favourable 
spot for seeing the French attack, for the Malakoff 
was in full view, and the formidable left face of the 
Redan seemed as if its guns could enfilade us. 

As we marched down there was an ominous still- 
ness, in fact literally there was no firing. The soli- 
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tary report of a gun would have been a relief — it 
would have shown things were much as usual, but 
the unwonted silence made it appear that the enemy 
was aware of what was about to take place, and was 
bent on allowing us full scope for our enterprise. 
During the armistice subsequent to the siege Eussian 
officers stated that, in Sebastopol, they were thoroughly 
acquainted with our movements. 

The weather had been hot, and old tents and can- 
vass had been issued to use as sun screens for those 
on duty in the trenches, and they were so used by 
each successive guard. Plentifully scattered every- 
where, they now proved admirably adapted as 
couches to keep us off the ground. Many men 
here reclined for their last repose, whilst others 
smoked or chatted heedless or ignorant of the next 
day's struggle, or rather, of the next day's passive 
endurance of the enemy's iron storm. 

As dawn approached it became known that the 
guns were not to open, and that, instead of our wait- 
ing for the signal to attack after two hours' bombard- 
ment, we were to look for it shortly after the French 
assault on the Malakoff. The Brigadier (Yea) came 
across from the Quarries and took post at the extre- 
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mity of the Boyaus, that he might there watch for 
the commencement of the action. 

The day had hardly broken when a rocket was 
sent up from some spot near the Victoria Redoubt ; 
this was answered by another from the Mamelon, 
and then there was a general movement amongst us, 
thinking one of these was the agreed signal or the 
precursor of it. Almost at the very moment a small 
dark flag was hoisted at the Malakofi*, and, amidst a 
tremendous fire, our allies in crowds were seen on the 
glacis of the Malakoff, where every sort of fougasse, 
mine, and combustible seemed exploding ; then a 
cessation of fire, and then a recommencement, and 
then again everything was hidden from view except 
flashes and smoke on the Malakoff" side. 

Whilst watching the Malakoff", probably a few 
minutes, the Eifles stationed close to the Quarries 
as a covering party, having evidently mistaken one 
of the French rockets for the British signal, com- 
menced firing from their hiding-places, when round 
shot dropping about from the Eedan, proved our red 
jackets were observed. The error of the coverers 
was great and considerably annoyed the Brigadier, 
who, pointing to a flagstaff' near the 8 -gun battery, 
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said, "A flag will be hoisted there where Lord 
Eaglan stands." He added, "That fire (alluding to 
the covering party of the Eifles) must be stopped. 
Somebody must go across the open ; it is no use 
attempting to get through the trenches." 

Moments like these try the mettle of men, and 
prove of what they are made. No mere bravado 
answers, for that always faik when actual and 
perilous deeds of cool and deliberate courage have to 
be performed. Whoever volimteered to fulfil the 
Brigadier's mission knew he must go as it were with 
his life in his hand. Not only every step, but every 
inch of the distance between the trenches and the 
covering party was strewn with peril, and carrying 
the message and escaping with life was not for an 
instant to be looked for. 

A momentary silence ensued. The fire fi:om all 
arms was pounding away in every direction, and the 
service was very periculous. To cross the open and 
reach the Quarries we saw and knew exposure to the 
fire from the Malakhof was certain, and the able 
marksmen and the guns of the Kedan* were also to 
be encountered. The duty was seen to be so 

* The left face. 
L 
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momentous that all hesitated to undertake it, not 
from fear, but from the feeling of all but certain 

m 

failure. Brigadier Yea then repeated his desire, sajnug, 
"Who will go?" Then there was another pause, 
when every soldier who heard his leader's request 
felt his heart beat with intense rapidity, and every 
mental energy of his mind awakened. For a few 
moments there was intense silence amongst us, and 
then quickly and nervously Captain Cooper, one of 
his aides-de-camp, answered, " I will, Sir/* And out 
this gaUant officer went. 

Springing over the trench, commencing with a 
quick walk, he increased his pace gradually till he 
ran. His eyes were fixed upon the Eifles, all eyes 
were upon him. All expected to see him fall, but 
Providence guarded him. He reached the Quarries, 
and stopped the fire, his life most probably pre- 
served by this courageous act of gallantry, for the 
crowd and confusion at the opening of the miserably 
small trench whence the stormers issued were so 
great, he never could have rejoined his lamented 
chief had he gone by the way of the trenches. 

Yet, though many an officer and many a man have 
received the Victoria Cross for the common act of 
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humanity * — aiding or assisting to bring in a wounded 
officer, or comrade, under circumstances of danger, — 
acts which most of us at the time they happened 
thought little about, and certainly never regarded 
them as deserving the designation of "distinguished," 
—for the above gallant act, setting an example of 
the highest devotion to the service of his Queen and 
countiy in the face of hundreds^ this officer received 
no reward. 

Hardly had the sharp-shooters' fire been arrested 
when the signal was given to advance. It was as 
nearly as possible half-past three in the morning of 
the 18th of June. Colonel Lysons, commanding the 
column of supports, gave the command. The man- 
oeuvre, as before noted, was simple : as soon as 

* Acts, thought little of at the time, indeed often remaining 
unnoticed, such as aiding, assisting, or being instrumental in assist- 
ing or bringing in wounded became common, but after the war 
these were, if it may be so expressed, " dug up," and many a man, 
to his own surprise, certainly to the astonishment of survivors, figured 
in the London Gazette as a recipient of the Victoria Cross. Whether 
the lavUh bestowal of this distinction for assisting the wounded at 
the siege may not hereafter tend to encourage breach of the sixty- 
fourth Article of War remains to be seen — it says : — " who shall leave 
the ranks in order to secure prisoners, or horses, or on pretence of 
taking wounded officers or men to the rear, without orders from his 

superior officer, or ." Unfortunately experience proves that 

volunteers are rarely wanting to assist the wounded, and under this 
plea to quit the field. 
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the divisions brought their left shoulders square 
we advanced in open columns of companies, the 
7th Fusiliers leading, under the command of its 
major. 

The first two companies had gone about fifty yards 
only into the open space when it became obvious, 
under such a fire as was then being discharged from 
the enemy's batteries, no troops could possibly live. 
The fire was fierce from the left face of the Kedan, 
and also from the Malakoff. By this time their 
defenders had found they had not much to fear fi:om 
the French ; they were therefore enabled to devote 
their attention almost wholly to the British, and 
from our flag, they imagined most probably to Lord 
Kaglan's party, as well as to the column marching in 
front of the works exposed to the deadly cross fire of 
the two forts. 

When soldiers are under heavy fire, like the rest 
of the world, they are glad to get out of it in the beat 
way they can. The leading companies of the Fusi- 
liers were about to advance at the "double,"* but 
they were quickly checked ; our leader Colonel Ly- 
sons, as if on parade, stopped them, and only after 

* The military run. 
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steadying the column, when it was thoroughly 
formed, would he allow it to advance at this de- 
sirable pace. 

The Brigadier, observing the state of affairs, went 
back a short distance for the purpose, it is supposed, 
of communicating with Sir George Brown or General 
Codrington, who were looking on from the trench, 
and saying audibly, "it is too late," he, with his 
bugler, his orderly sergeant, and his remaining* 
aide-de-camp, ran with the column. The bugler 
was wounded very quickly, the orderly sergeant 
and aide-de-camp, running in j&le, were struck by 
grape, probably by the same ball, for they were 
both hit just below the hip on the left side. The 
sergeant, after recovering the numbness of his wound 
in the friendly shelter afforded by the crater of an 
exploded shell, was killed in endeavouring to get 
home, whilst the aide-de-camp, having more patiently 
waited the course of events in a similar asylum, suc- 
ceeded in reaching his camp with a severe wound, 
but no bones broken. 

Brigadier Yea was thus left alone, and the exact 
moment of his fate is uncertain, for, after being 

* Lord Richard Brown. 
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wounded, he was shot through the back part of the 
head, and fell close to the abatis of the Redan. 

We cannot part from Brigadier Yea without again 
referring to the accepted (by many) theory of pre- 
monishment, of which he would appear to be an 
example. Soldiers engaged in active warfare, in the 
excitement and daily perils of their life, do not 
usually dwell on the certainty of dying on the 
battlefield or in the trenches ; on the contrary, such 
is the buoyancy of the human mind, they rather 
calculate on the chances of escape, or at least with 
escape possibly wounded, and they shelve and put 
away from all contemplation, generally, the subject 
of death. Escape to-day increases faith in the 
certainty of escape to-morrow, and so the soldier 
pursues his duty as steadily and fully and often more 
thoughtlessly than the mechanic pursues his daily 
avocations. 

But to this there are many exceptions. Nervous 
temperaments engaged in war are irresistibly drawn 
to believe that they will die in the conflict some 
day, but that they will eventually escape they will 
not believe. And yet those who thus believe in 
their irrevocable fall often pass through all the events 
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of a campaign, engaged in the fiercest of the actions, 
and return to their homes, in many cases, without 
a wound. 

Such cases do not come within the province of 
what is termed " premonishment." By this is 
meant, that some psychological causes are put into 
operation bearing into the mind of the individual 
concerned, silent but certain intuitive warnings that 
his days are numbered. What those causes are, and 
whence they derive their knowledge, or whether it 
is not a gracious warning firom a divine origin to 
prepare the soul for its departure we cannot tell, but 
that such intuitions have been given, have been 
received as such, have been acted upon, and have 
been fulfilled it is useless to deny. 

Brigadier Yea had been actively engaged in the 
Crimea from the first — he held an important com- 
mand in the battle of the Alma, also in the battle of 
Inkerman — ^he was an able, vigilant, and careful 
soldier, held in high esteem by his superiors, possess- 
ing the confidence of his men. Plain and straight- 
forward there was no claim or pretension on his part to 
be what is termed a religious man. The plans for the 
attack on the Redan were all arranged by Sunday, 
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the I7tli of June. Having made his will, wherein 
he left his little cob on which he rode in the battles of 
Alma and Inkennan to Captain Goodlake of the 
Guards, and his charger to Lord Vivian of Glyn, 
and a legacy of five pounds to his soldier-servant 
George Smith, he partook of the Holy Communion in 
the hut at the close of divine service, apparently 
deeply impressed. 

Early on Monday morning, Smith, with his cob, 
was waiting for his master. On his arrival the 
Brigadier's first words were, " Smith, they have dis- 
arranged all the plans previously agreed upon," and 
after a sentence or two more, "he took me by the 
hand" — this he had never previously done — and 
shaking it, said, "Good-bye, Smith, take care of 
yourself — ^if I fall, keep close to me," and then 
started for the scene of action. His manner clearly 
showed his conviction that his end was near, and, 
like a good soldier as he was, he was bracing himself 
for the fight. He had just passed the second 
parapet looking towards the Eedan, when the shot 
struck him and he fell dead on the spot. 

Being the senior major, the command of the 
7th Fusiliers now devolved upon us. Scarcely had 
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we assumed the direction of the regiment, when a ball 
jfrom a minie rifle passed fiercely right through the 
fleshy part of our left leg cutting a round hole in 
the thick cloth of the trousers on entering, and also 
another on leaving, and we were at once placed hors 
de combat, and compelled to retire jfrom the attack. 
As soldiers usually say, " every bullet has its billet." 

The history of the unfortunate column is pretty 
well known. It successively crossed the three Rus- 
sian lines or parallels taken by us on the 7th of June, 
and arrived close to the abatis bordering the ditch 
of the Redan. This it did before the whole of the 
storming party could issue from their appointed 
narrow opening near the Quarries; all was in con- 
fusion, the jack-tars with the ladders scattered, the 
wool-sacks lying about, and a formidable unbroken 
abatis in front — ^the column gradually edged to the 
left, and entered the distant trenches near the 
Quarries as best it could. 

As has been stated, no troops could live under 
such a fire. The weather, having been very dry, 
the ground was so parched that the missiles, as they 
struck, made the dust rise from the spot in clouds, 
and it is no exaggeration to compare this tremendous 
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stonn of shot and shell to a heavy downpour of rain 
falling on water ; advancing as we did, it was matter 
of astonishment that any succeeded in arriving un- 
hurt at the abatis. 

On each side of the embrasures of the left face of 
the Redan the enemy was standing up on the para- 
pets in such crowds as apparently to hinder one 
another ; doubtless within the work others were 
actively engaged loading and handing up arms, so 
that, in our advance, we were destroyed or placed 
horsde-combat as expeditiously as possible. 

On our right was a small gully or ditch. Here 
many of the wounded, not liking to turn their backs 
to the Russians and go to the rear, edged oflf, and 
reached what seemed tolerably safe cover. Alas I 
this safety was a delusion, for the ditch lay in a 
direct line with an embrasure on the left face of 
the Redan, and completely enfiladed by it ; no sooner 
did the wounded red jackets (for we were all dressed 
in red on this day, the weather being fine, and the 
grey colour of the great coat having caused mistakes 
before) congregate in numbers, than, for their especial 
benefit, a deadly fire was directed upon them from 
the Redan. 
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Then might be seen the slightly wounded endea- 
vouring to get out, careless where they trod, whether 
on the maimed, on the dying, or on the dead, and 
then themselves shot, toppled over and fell across 
their comrades. Then were rifles, red jackets, and 
artillery (for a party of volunteers of the latter 
had accompanied and followed the stormers to spike 
the enemy's guns), all intermixed in every stage 
of misery, a living and dying mass of confusion 
where every round claimed fresh victims. 

The yells and groans of the battle-field have been 
represented as horrible ; but it is more natural to be- 
lieve that these yells and groans are subsequent to, 
and some time after, an action, where circumstances 
have prevented for a few hours the removal of the 
suflferers from the field. At all events, on this occa- 
sion there were scarcely any noises of this description. 
If a poor wounded man received a second hurt, or 
was mortally wounded he perhaps gave a cry, or 
breathed away life in a groan, but these were excep- 
tions. Amongst the generality complete silence pre- 
vailed. 

The fact is, a gun-shot wound (and these were all 
such), gives little or no pain at the first moment. 
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There is a deadened, paralysed feeling of the part which 
incapacitates from moving, or if a bone be broken, 
the human, like a hare or any other animal when 
shot, frequently only finds out the extent of the 
mischief when attempting to rise or to walk. 

The losses to the columns of supports on this 
disastrous day were severe, but the portion of the 
23d, which formed a part of it, being the rear regi- 
ment, was fortunately prevented by Sir George 
Brown, or by General Codrington, from uselessly 
going out of the trenches when it was seen th^ 
terrible gauntlet of fire the battalions encountered. 
Of these battalions the 7th, out of sixteen ofiicers, 
five only escaped unhurt, and something like eighty- 
nine casualties happened to the men. The com- 
manding ofiicer of the 33d Eegiment lost a hand 
before he had advanced ten yards, and his regiment 
suffered pretty equally. The major of the 7th (com- 
manding) was brought in wounded from the Quarries; 
Colonel Lysons, the commander of the column, was 
also wounded. The acting Brigadier in charge of 
the attack on the left face, the gallant Yea, was 
killed close to the abatis ; here, too, fell Forman 
of the Rifle Brigade, shot in the stomach whilst 
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tying up the woTind of his subaltern ; young Hurst 
of the 34th, supposed to be blown up by a fou- 
gasse, perished at this spot, and there lay die 
bodies of Shifiher and Eobinson of the same corps, 
with many others. 

In fact there are few actions of modem times 
in which the proportions of casualties have been so 
great, and the number of officers who fell, as com- 
pared with the men, so considerable. The abatis, 
as it stood unbroken by our fire, was insurmount- 
able, and besides, in the tempting openings left, the 
deadly foagasse was abundantly planted. 

As before stated, Lord Eaglan was placed to view 
the attack close to the gun battery. Who selected 
the spot and posted )m lordship near where his flag 
was placed, and where his staff and the chief engi- 
neer Sir John Jones were assembled, is unknown ; 
but most of those stupid and dull infantry officers 
who were not on the staff, but were conversant 
with the locality (having probably for some months 
daily and nightly spent at least twenty-four out of 
every ninety-six hours in its vicinity), were well 
aware that, for fifty yards to the eastward from the- 
angle where the bomb-proof called " The Gen^ 
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Hut " was situated, at the descent from the above 
battery, was perhaps the most dangerous part of the 
trenches of the right attack, so much so that only 
an occasional sentry was posted — it was rarely lined 
by men, for it could be enfiladed by sharpshooters, 
and was fronting and in the direct line of the 
Malakoflf guns. 

Yet in this most dangerous spot Lord Raglan was 
placed, when he could have seen the attack fully as 
well, if not better, from Gordon's (the 21 -gun) 
battery. Repeatedly was his lordship told of the 
danger of the position, but no notice was taken ; 
Colonel Shirley (88th) and several others suggested 
a change, but those advisers who had selected the 
spot would not yield. It was only when a round 
shot, striking the parapet, caused a stone to knock 
over the chief engineer,* and another striking nearly 
at the same instant, bounded over our parapet and 
killed a couple of men, besides taking off the arm of 
Captain Brown, 88th Regiment, that it was seen 
there was good reason for the suggestions. 

Such arguments, ocular and convincing, were 
immediate in their solid effects, and our valued chief, 

* Sir John Jones. 
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with those about him, moved up to the 21 -gun battery. 
Thence Lord Eaglan witnessed with grief the de- 
vastation caused by the enemy in our portion of the 
attack, and his lordship was to hear later the sad 
losses sustained by us on the other flank of the 
celebrated Eedan. 

Literal and absolute destruction had seemed to 
threaten all concerned in the attack on the left 
face of the Eedan by the observers in the trenches, 
when Colonel Collingwood Dickson, who, at this 
time, commanded the Siege Train Eoyal Artillery 
of the right attack, seeing our utter failure, and 
the swarms of the enemy on the parapet and its 
embrasures deliberately shooting us down, went to 
Lord Eaglan and begged permission to open fire; 
his lordship answered, "You will hurt our own 
people." The colonel, not deterred from his object, 
said, "I will stake my life on not doing so," and, 
without awaiting further instructions or seeking 
other orders, he caused guns and mortars to open. 
To this we attribute the fact that our losses were 
not greater than was actually the case, and that 
the wounded were pretty well got in. 

From seven in the morning to half past four in the 
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zboLfXAk fames tame dzoppatg inio amp, and each 
bad his ovn storr to tdL 

Then, dinmg dik time, die docxat and his aaaist- 
aois were in camp, with shiit beeves tacked np, 
leadv to attend, psobe <»* cot as ciicomstanoes mig^t 
leqoiie. 

The common fsooeas was this: the moment the 
patient atriTed to place the stretcher on the 
ground, examine the hut, and pobe it; if a 
more seiions operation were reqoiied, to order the 
womided man to be thorou^^j stripped prepara* 
tory to fnither proceedings. I^ though severe, no 
bones were broken, the patient was pnt to bed, and 
lint or linen soaked in spring water was applied; 
then, if a man were come to his fall strength, 
of good constitution and healthy, the hurt soon 
began to show symptoms of healing. But if elderly 
the process was slower ; or if young, as many were — 
mere lads — ^possibly the youth succumbed to an 
injury which, to a grdwn man, might ultimately 
have been harmless. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Brown, harsh 
though he seemed in his general demeanour, 
was at heart a truly kind man. On the 
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afternoon of the 18 th, although at the time ill 
at ease, labouring under an attack of incipient 
cholera, and mentally bowed down with grief at 
the losses sustained and the unsuccessful result 
of the day, of which the most sanguine expec- 
tations had been entertained — for so great had 
been the confidence of our leaders that, previous 
to the attack, orders had been issued against 
marauding, and cavalry were brought to the front 
from Kadikoi forming a line of videttes to prevent 
the descent of camp followers to rob and pillage 
when the anticipated success should have crowned 
our efibrts — Sir George visited most of the woimded 
officers and the regimental hospitals. To all he 
tried to say something kind, something to soothe the 
bitter feelings of pain and sorrow for the unfortunate 
failure. 

Not many hours after he himself, having concealed 
the extent of his malady from even his immediate 
followers and staflf, attempting to bear up against 
it, suddenly fainted after dinner, and was the next 
day taken down to Kamiesch and placed on board a 
steamer. 

There he lingered between life and death for 

M 



i^evcral <iavf), ami ar lengdi soiled mr Rngtana : bus 
8ir Geoi^ was detained at; Kamieaek Long <muiigiL xo 
lesan the Inm die country had sEoscamed bv the 
imdden demine of hia pacron, ben^OieiziE; and fnend 
Ijyrd Ragian, Major-Geneial Codrrngtan, tsoo, weak- 
ened by exposure and anxietief^j also ^n^r reptiee 
and restoration on board i^p^ and w&nx^ to Kamieach 
for the hendit; of hia health ; the command of ijie 
J^ght Kviaion thna temporarily devolved on the 
iitarrly, never-fctiling, gallant Colonel Shidey of the 
Sl^th Kegiment> the last surviving commanding office 
of a regiment belonging to the Light Division who 
bad landed in the Crimea* in September 1854, at 
the head of a regiment, and stiU cc«itinned so. 
Baanders of the l&th was ill from wonnds ; Egerton 
of the 77th had been killed, Chester of the 23d 
fell at the Alma, Blake of the 33d had saccombed to 
the hardships he had suflfered and died. Yea of the 
7th had just fallen at the abatis of the Redan, and 
Laurence of the 2d battalion of the Rifle Brigade, had 

* On lAiidifig in the Crimea the Light Division was composed as 
follow* : — 

iMt Brigade, Brigadier Codrington : 7th, 33d, 23d, part Rifle 
Brigade, Brig.-MaJ. Mackenzie. 

8d Brigmle, Brigadier Butler : 19th, 88th, 77th, part of the Rifle 
BHgMle, Brig.-MaJ. 0. V. Maxwell. 
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been sent home at death's door ; and nearly all the 
successors to these commanders had become non- 
effective from wounds, ill-health, or death. 

A pretty catalogue for those who seek renown, 
the rare prize of fame in the lottery of war ; and a 
lamentable example of the evil of throwing an undue 
portion of labour on one division only of an army. 

At this time the generality of officers commanding 
companies in the division were inexperienced youths, 
brave as their swords, but ignorant of the common 
rudiments of company or battalion formation or 
movements — of the interior economy, or of the 
wants and necessities of the soldier. The old 
experienced sergeants and non-commissioned officers 
were nearly gone ; the enemy, labour, hard work, 
and sickness had done their work, and the men 
themselves were composed of raw drafts and levies 
without a sufficient admixture of soldiers to set an 
example, to teach the young, to uphold obedience, in 
a word, to leaven the mass. 

Valour without discipline is akin to modesty with- 
out clothes ; it may be useful to the individual 
possessor, but it is worthless to the mass. Thus, 
though the ancient spirit of bravery was implanted 
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in the hearts of our troops (the Light Division), the 
discipline, the obedience, the teaching, the system, 
which were requisite to unite the individual spirit, 
and make the body formidable, were evaporating. 
The invincible soldiers of the Alma and of Inkerman, 
formed during peace, and of veteran standing of five, 
ten, and fifteen years' service, were gone, or almost bo, 
and a skeleton renaained of raw, youthful, and inex- 
perienced recruits. 
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The 19th of June a. Dreary Day— The Truoe— Burial of the SWn- 
Magnitude of our Works — Dangerous Effects of Ignorance — The 
General Staff not Properly Represented in the Trenches — Sale of 
Effects of Deceased Officers — High Prices at Army Auctions — 
Departure of the Wounded for Kamieach — Nervousness of the 
Wounded — Astounding Army Ambulances — Proposed Penalty 
for the Constructors — Known Incapacity of the Inventor — Ineffi- 
ciency of the Ambulance Corps — The Ambulance Corps Aban- 
doned — An Ignorant and Ineiperienced Colonel 

Tuesday the 19th of June will be remembered aa 
a most dreary day, — on that day we realised for the 
first time the losses of which the generals and other 
chief oEBcials had previously been informed. Not 
only in our own division, but in others also, hosts of 
old friends and comrades were no more, and amongst 
those most generally regretted was Sir John Camp- 
bell of the 38th Eegiment. 

The British loss on the 18th was 85 officers and 
1445 men. 

Of all the regiments that suffered, the 34th had to 
lament the greatest loss. On the lOthof June (Sunday) 
this regiment paraded the strongest of the brigade — 
eight days subsequently it had SLiiTcolyadutj 
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Towards the afternoon of the 19th the whole of 
the troops was ordered nnder arms for parade — each 
regiment in front of its respective lines, and a truce 
was arranged. The object of the parade was to 
prevent oflBcers and soldiers going in large parties 
to the trenches as on previous occasions. Fatigue 
parties were detailed from each corps to bring in and 
bury its dead in the brigade burying-grounds, and 
close to where we usually formed for parade. 

About four P.M. the truce was established and all 
were immediately busy. The corpses not recovered 
directly after they fell, or during the night of the 
18th, had now been exposed to the action of the 
elements for nearly thirty-six hours, and to that of 
a burning sim for twenty-four, viz., on Monday and 
Tuesday, so that, as may be readily imagined, the 
sight was terrible to look upon. The heat, and the 
myriads of flies which immediately settled on the 
gory remains, hastened the process of decomposition, 
so that many of our friends were scarcely recognis- 
able, so altered had their features become. 

Though most of the carpenters from each regiment 
had been at work, making coflSns from such materials 
as they could procure, the supply was not equal to 
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the demand, and several of the officers' bodies 
(amongst them that of our late Brigadier Yea, the 
Colonel of the 7th), were sown in blankets and thus 
buried, hastily yet solemnly, close to the locality 
where, in life, they had so often paraded and turned 
out by day and by night 

After the unfortunate attack on the afternoon of 
the 18 th, the brigade of Guards was brought to the 
front and encamped a considerable distance to the 
rear of the second brigade of the Light Division. 
On the 17th February 1855, the Guards, scarcely 
three hundred strong, marched down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Balaclava, and were subsequently hutted 
on the hill and slope overlooking the road between 
that town and the village of Kadikoi. They had 
now returned, augmented in numbers, in health and 
strength, but they knew nothing of the intricacies of 
the trenches, having done no duty there since the 
first bombardment in October 1854, although they 
had assisted to break ground on the arrival of the 
army before the place. 

The magnitude of our works was now very great, 
and the extent of the trenches could be computed by 
miles. The 7 2d, lately arrived, was also brought 
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up and located in the rear of the Fourth Division. 
These two corps formed the guards of the trenches on 
the night of the 18th, assisted by the 23d, which 
had not been engaged. 

We who were habitually on duty in the trenches 
sometimes made mistakes in threading our way 
through them ; it is not therefore to be wondered 
at that, in the darkness ignorant of the locales of 
zig-zags immediately in their front in taking up 
their respective positions, these fresh troops should, 
on alarm being raised, have been unaware and com- 
pletely ignorant that, when firing, their comrades 
or brother soldiers would be endangered. From this 
deplorable want of knowledge several soldiers of the 
23d were killed on this unfortunate night, for from 
some cause confusion arose and a heavy musketry 
fire was at once directed upon the spot. 

With the French a regular staff was usually de- 
tailed for their trenches ; with the British there was 
nothing of the sort. The only members of the staff 
obliged to proceed to, or who served a tour of 
duty in the trenches, were the brigadiers, in turn 
with their aides-de-camp, and even this arrangement 
did not commence until after Sir James Simpson^s 
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arrival ; he caused some system to be established, and 
a general to be in command of, and present in, each 
" attack." 

Before that arrangement was made there was, 
nominally, a general officer in charge of the two 
attacks, who paid occasional or frequent visits as 
fancy or sense of duty dictated, but he rarely 
remained in the trenches. No subordinates from 
the general staff were detailed for a tour of duty in 
the trenches, consequently, unless these officers had 
learned the intricacies in a regimental capacity, they 
never had an opportunity of studying them on the 
staff, and were of necessity ignorant of them. 

The number of men employed as guards and work- 
ing parties was between fifteen hundred and eighteen 
hundred men — the working parties were under the 
command of a field officer, who divided his men 
according to the requirements of the engineer on 
duty ; the guards were placed under the orders of a 
lieutenant-colonel, who had nobody to assist him 
in the detail except the adjutant on duty, and, as 
miles separated the extremities of the attack, whilst 
arrangements were being made on one flank, or on 
the right or left advance, it frequently happened 
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there was no head to whom to refer at the opposite 
point. 

If the subordinate staff deputy-assistants of the 
Light and Second Divisions had been placed on a 
roster,* and each had been obliged in turn to assist 
the lieutenant-colonel in arranging the detail of visit- 
ing the trenches, and been regularly on duty there 
for the period fixed (whether twelve or twenty-four 
hours), it would have much lightened a very onerous 
labour thrown on the shoulders of the commander 
and his two majors, and would besides have made 
these young staff officers conversant with the works 
through which they were supposed to have guided 
the troops on the 8th of September. 

To many the sale of the effects of deceased officers 
or soldiers after an action is most painful. Should 
the late owner happen to have been a messmate, or 
an intimate comrade, the very articles put up seem to 
be part of himself. After the affair of the 18 th of 

* A military term signifying a list according to seniority for the 
duties of the rank to which those entered belong. Opposite each 
name the date of the last tour of duty is placed, and the officer's turn 
cannot again come on until every name on this list has a later date 
of a tour of duty opposite it. Of course sickness prevents the dis- 
charge of the duty, in which case the word " sick" instead of the date 
is affixed. 
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June each regiment held its own auction, the hour 
proposed being made known throughout the division 
and adjacent camps. 

Much depended of course on the skill of the 
auctioneer, who generally was a serjeant, but it was 
usual to seU everything except perhaps the deceased 
man's sword, Bible, watch, or other trifles — these, 
according as the taste or the discretion of the 
members of the board of three officers decided, were 
kept and sent home. Everything else was ofiered, 
bid for, and knocked down as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Many sales were held during the last ten days of 
June 1855. When we consider that most of the 
articles put up to auction might have been bought 
new at the wooden stores at Kadikoi, and further, 
as, from the many sales going on in every part of 
the camp, the market was quite overstocked, yet the 
prices fetched were surprising. In some cases double 
the original cost was paid. A saddle rarely went 
below the sum at which it might have been bought in 
the shop, but more frequently it was sold for a third 
more. The same with bridles; bits, and a curry 
comb with brush, judging from the bidding, must 
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have been raxe and much sought-for articles. Jams, 
boots, plates, sheets, and bedding were also in great 
request. . The three first items invariably produced 
very lively and active bidding. Without remorse 
the very penates of one's best friend were put up for 
the '^best friend" to buy or bid for; and as numerous 
wants arise at the sight of luxuries, it often happened 
the **best friend" heard the auctioneers knock that 
proclaimed him the fortunate possessor with any 
other feelings than those of compunction. 

It is a very wholesome and proper regulation 
which obliges the efiects of deceased officers and sol- 
diers to be sold. How otherwise could they be 
disposed of ? The value, or more than the value, is 
realised by the auction, and the money is then re- 
mitted to the War Department in the paymaster's 
accounts. 

The maimed and wounded were taken in a con- 
tinual stream from the front to the ships at Kamiesch, 
and Balaclava, or to the hospital near the latter. A 
few also found their way to the neighbourhood of the 
Monastery of St George, for the benefit of change of 
air. Men who, a few weeks previously had been in 
robust health and activity, might be seen in all 
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directions pale, emaciated, hobbling about, perhaps 
lopped of a limb, and in many instances so weak 
and nervous as to be utterly helpless. 

It is curious to observe how susceptible and ner- 
vous a wounded man becomes who, previously to 
his hurt, might be said to have no such thing as 
nerves. There were many patients, some seriously, 
some slightly injured, unable to rest, whose recovery 
would have been retarded by the noise and appre- 
hension of the enemy's fire had they been allowed to 
remain at the front. A feeling of insecurity and 
helplessness was begotten, and dread of a successful 
sortie was the uppermost thought. 

Not merely was this the accompaniment in one 
case, but it was so with most of the wounded, and 
the noise of the musketry, and the voices or shouts 
of the combatants became at length quite a torture. 
Of course the doctors, for the sake of better food 
and change of air, were desirous of removing their 
suffering patients. Accordingly conveyances for 
their transport daily arrived. 

The vehicles were astounding contrivances! But 
that they were here, it is scarcely possible to believe 
that any official, possessing a grain of feUow feeling 
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for suffering humanity, could have seen one of them 
prior to exportation. They were in shape something 
like a hearse, and the living body was slid in at the 
back much in the manner of a corpse. They were 
without springs, or with springs so stiff and of such 
a rude description, that their very action was worse 
than no spring at all. In the centre of the hearse- 
shaped conveyance was an upright division, on each 
side of which slides were made, so that tiers of 
stretchers were slid in one above the other. 

On these the mutilated or suffering bodies were 
placed. The process of loading was as follows : the 
vehicle drew up awkwardly, with risk of over- 
turning, and the postilions, a hybrid class, neither 
exactly combatant nor civilian, dismounted. The 
ponderous doors behind were unfastened and opened, 
when the required number of stretchers was slid out 
and taken to the hospital marquee or hut, where a 
patient was laid on each, and returning, was suc- 
cessively slid, or rather shot into, the interior of 
the conveyance. The packs and arms of the inmates 
were stored, and the door of the hind boot was then 
shut. 

All this time a magnificent-looking mounted officer 
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viewed the process, interfering only when the load 
was complete. He was the subordinate officer in 
charge ; when all was ready he gave the word of 
command, and started off leading the cortege at 
a round trot, shaking, bruising, and torturing the 
helpless cargo inside. 

It has been sometimes the lot of inventors of in- 
struments for torture or for death to suffer by their 
own inventions. Guillotine died under the knives 
of the guillotine, his invention bearing his own 
name ; and the peer reputed to have introduced the 
"maiden," expiated by its means the cruelty of his 
invention. To those who furnished the army of the 
Crimea with these ambulances, the lightest punish- 
ment they should be called upon to suffer should be, 
to be driven therein over some ten miles of rough 
country. Then, immovable in a stretcher as if in a 
strait waistcoat, the body dashed one way, the head 
knocked against the wood above, the agonising voices 
unheard by the driver, without air to breathe, or 
with sufficient dust mixed therein to stifle and choke 
the patient — ^the healthy person of the inventor 
would be able to appreciate the possible intense 
agony and sufferings of the sick or wounded 
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when borne away in this triumph of inexperi- 
ence. 

When the war first broke out our theorists at the 
War Office, at a loss what to provide and yet un- 
willing to leave the matter in the hands of the mili- 
tary, called for the opinion of a much-abused head 
of the medical department in the first instance, when 
some very sensible proposals were made. 

Unfortunately there was a power greater than 
theirs. There was one individual who, having been 
a volunteer in the Burmah War of 1825-6, had 
earned a commission, and now, without ever having 
served one hour on full pay beyond the rank of 
subaltern, he had, through the influence of successive 
Secretaries for War, been promoted on the half-pay 
list from captain to colonel, and in this rank was 
attached to the War Department. His career was 
singular. Without ability to take a position in the 
senior department of the Military College at Sand- 
hurst, he yet contrived to crawl through, and subse- 
quently, by the study of statistics and with the 
assistance of others, he propounded a plan to Govern- 
ment for the organisation and payment of pensioners, 
which was adopted. 
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No sooner was the subject of the ambulances 
broached than he claimed the sanction of the then 
Secretary at War, not only to build conveyances 
under his own superintendence, but to organise a 
corps for their management and to attend on the sick 
and wounded. As originally arranged, the corps was 
formed of old pensioners, who, having been some 
years discharged, were enjoying their pension (gene- 
rally of a shilling a day), with "otium cum dignitate,*' 
unrestrained by any trammels of military discipline. 
Many of these were now called upon for active 
duty as members of the ambulance corps. 

It is not difficult for a deserving pensioner dis- 
charged with a good character, and tolerably hale, 
after residing some time in a country village, to 
obtain a small post on the railway or in his parish. 
These men were, generally speaking, content ; but the 
worthless and abandoned, tempted by the high pay 
offered, eagerly adopted this new branch of the 
service opened to them, and at once joined the ranks. 

The result was not long in showing itself. Before 
even the landing in the Crimea, whilst the army 
was still in Bulgaria, the corps was decimated by its 
utter want of discipline and gross irregularities, and 

N 
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excessive sickness preying on worn-out frames was 
the consequeDt result. 

When the distresses of the winter of 1854-5 
afflicted the army before Sebastopol, its corps of 
ambulance attendants was all but helpless. In vain 
did its originator pen letter after letter to its unfor- 
tunate local commandant, extolling the arrangements 
but finding fault with him for not rendering a better 
account of the regiment. At last its unfortunate 
officer was forced to represent to Lord Kaglan's staff 
at head quarters, that it was utterly impossible to 
continue any longer as a corps the miserable remains 
of what was once the ambulance of the British army. 

The stories about the men (old pensioners) selected 
exceed belief if they were not vouched for by indis- 
putable authority. On one occasion in the bad times 
an ambulance was driven and conducted by the sick 
soldiers who ought to have been its occupants, but 
the occupants were the pensioners who should have 
been the drivers and attendants, but they were so 
drunk they had taken the places of the sick. 

This notable scheme was shortly afterwards aban- 
doned, and volunteers called for. But could that 
type of all that is amiable, of charily, of philanthropy, 
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of honest public-spirited kindness, the Right Honour- 
able Sidney Herbert, have known the cruelties in- 
flicted, and the miseries undergone by the maimed 
and wounded from free scope having been given to 
that self-sufficient officer who was at that time abso- 
lute with the War Office authorities on the subject of 
military equipment and essentials, and who originated 
the ambulances, the narrow compartments, and the 
notable corps, his noble spirit would have been 
visited with pain and remorse that, on the **ipse 
dixit " of certain predecessors, he should have blindly 
trusted a man with the title of " Colonel," but who 
possessed no further qualification for his post than 
the ignorance and inexperience of a recruit. 




CHAPTER XL 

CONCLUSION. 

Final Attack on Sebastopol Marred from Want of Knowledge by 
Ofl&cers of the Staff — Bed-tapeism and Disastrous Eesults — 
Culpable Beturn of the Brigadier from the Eedan — A Pernicious 
Example — Death of Lord Eaglan — ^The Fables of -.Esop — Peace 
Proclaimed — ^The Casualties and Costs of War — Superiority of the 
British Army. 

The finale of the taking of Sebastopol is now 
thoroughly well known. The plan of the attack was 
well arranged. As soon as the stormers had advanced 
against the salient of the Redan, the supports avctc 
immediately to jump over the parapet of tlieir 
trenches and run across the open to the fifth parallel, 
the troops in the third parallel to the fourth, and so 
on successively, but this plan, so well digested in 
theory was abandoned in practice and entirely marred 
by some officers of the staff' who were wholly ignorant 
of the intricacies of the trenches, and consequently 
utterly incompetent to discharge the momentous duties 
entrusted to them in this supreme movement. 

Whether through superior authority and orders, or 
from individual self-sufficiency is unknown, but the 
supports and reserves, instead of going out as in- 
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tended, went meandering down the zig-zags and 
trenchways in single file. In fine weather and the 
most peaceful times it took upwards of two hours to 
reach the advanced trench in this manner when re- 
lieving the guards — it may therefore easily be under- 
stood, when the banquettes were crowded and the 
trenches choked with killed and wounded, how long 
a time, and with what great difficulty a regiment 
could make its way along. Yet Indian file was the 
mode adopted, and consequently it is a fact that, on 
debouching from the trenches, the rear companies of 
several regiments were wholly ignorant of what had 
become of their leading companies. 

Young stafi'-officers, too, were sent to show the way, 
to lead officers who, having been nightly on duty, 
well knew the works and only required to be told 
the position where they and their troops were 
wanted ; even some of the stafi'-officers sent to lead 
were constrained and not ashamed to enquire the 
proper route of those they were presumed to direct. 

Good, however, as the plan of the attack originally 
and undoubtedly was, it was directed to one single 
point only, whereas, if there had been several false 
attacks at the same time under determined leaders, 
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the attention of the enemy would have been diverted 
and distracted ; in addition, as chances might turn 
out, these false attacks would possibly have been 
changed into real and substantial successes. 

Having once gained a footing in the Redan, our 
retirement therefrom is a rare and unfortunate feature 
in our annals. Various circumstances combined to 
cause this, and there cannot be a doubt that the 
horror inspired by the reports widely spread of the 
fougasse or mine existing in the fortress greatly 
operated to prevent the majority of the troops 
making a determined advance and charge. Want of 
supports was another reason, but the crowning event 
leading to the catastrophe was unquestionably the sight 
of the brigadier going back, no matter from what cause. 

Public opinion and the country having made a 
hero of the man who, having gained a firm footing 
in the enemy s work, went back in person to seek 
reinforcements, it may be thought presumption on 
our part to canvass this act of the leader. Yet 
amongst military men there can be but one opinion 
on the subject. It may be laid down as an un- 
changeable axiom, if a body of troops see their 
leader go, or being carried, to the rear their joint 
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eflforts are weakened, but if the majority of the men 
fighting see their leader, unhurt, turn his back to the 
enemy, it is very certain the men will quickly follow 
such a pernicious example, — and it cannot be matter 
for surprise. The soldier, taught to look up first 
to the leader of his squad, then to the captain of 
his company whose very aspect or dumb movement 
ought to carry confidence and tacit obedience, in a far 
greater ratio still beholds every act of his commander. 
For this very reason doubtless many great commanders, 
when mortally wounded, have concealed their wounds, 
or have directed that their disasters should be kept quiet. 

So in the navy: if the admiral falls in action his 
flag is still kept flying in order to avoid a pre- 
judicial feeling arising fi:om the knowledge of a 
leader's death, and thus prevent the panic that 
might otherwise result. 

A wholesome regulation 1 Hitherto in the British 
army when a sergeant, a captain, a colonel, or other 
leader has been compelled to turn his back to the 
enemy and to retire, he has usually chosen to be the 
last man to leave, and not the first. And though 
posterity may pause in admiration of the cool and 
thoughtful words of the gallant Windham (uttered 
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to an officer of the 90th Foot) when he went to the 
rear to seek supports, experienced military men will 
not fail to condemn the act itself, evincing as it did 
utter ignorance of the feelings that assist to guide 
the troops, and betraying a want of knowledge of 
the commonest principle that directs mankind in 
general — the force of example. 

The wound we had received on the 18th of June, 
piercing as it did the leg in which we were already 
maimed, necessitated our removal from active duty, 
and eventually led to our being ordered home. In 
the meantime the siege progressed with increased 
energy, the crisis evidently rapidly drawing near. 

But that crisis was heralded by a great national 
calamity. Lord Eaglan, who had nobly done his 
work and had gathered fresh laurels to entwine 
around his country's crown, was not destined to 
witness the complete success of his long and toil- 
some labour. On June 28th, 1855, he succumbed to 
an attack, it is said, of diarrhoea, followed by cholera. 
His decease took the army and the nation by surprise, 
casting over all a gloom that did not quickly disappear. 
On 3d July his remains were placed on board H.M.S. 
Caradoc, then lying in Kazatch Bay, — on the same 
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evening she sailed for England, and General Simpson 
succeeded to the command by virtue of seniority. 

Events now followed each other with considerable 
rapidity — Sweaborg was bombarded on the 9 th of 
August ; another attempt of the Russians in the 
Tchemaya valley on the 16th of August to change 
the aspect of affairs was wholly defeated ; early in 
September the French seized the Malakoff, and kept 
possession of it to the end, whilst the assault of the 
English on the Redan was unsuccessful. Here, lying 
by the side of an abandoned gun, a Russian illustrated 
copy of the Fables of iEsop was picked up. It 
was very quaint, the illustrations rude in char- 
acter, in the style of the wood blocks first used 
after wood-engraving was invented. It was evi- 
dently the literary companion of the gunner, and, 
poring over its pages, maybe his attention was 
arrested by the fable of *' The Fox and the Grapes," 
— looking with a longing eye to the country of the 
Turk, he probably fled from his gun in disgust, feeling 
in his inmost soul, " Verily the grapes are sour." 

At this time also the enemy sunk or destroyed the 
remainder of his fleet in the harbour, and retired to 
the forts on the north of the city. On the 9th of 
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September the allied forces entered and took possession 
of Sebastopo], which they retained till the following 
July, having in the month of April wholly blown up 
and destroyed all the works of the docks and arsenal. 
In November the Czar visited his army, again retir- 
ing to St Petersburg, and in the same month 
General Simpson resigned his command to Sir 
William Codrington. In December Austria made 
proposals of peace to the Czar, which were ac- 
cepted subject to a Conference of the nations, and 
which opened at Paris on February 25, 1856 ; on the 
2d April peace was proclaimed in the Crimea, but 
not in London till the 29th of the same month, — 
by the middle of July the Crimea was evacuated. 

Composed almost wholly of recruits, as the Light 
Division of the Crimean army was at the time of the 
final assault, on the 8 th September, with scarcely 
any leaven of old soldiers, it is to be regretted that 
some of the regiments of veterans belonging to the 
Third Division were not employed. And though 
the regiments of the Light Division were a mere 
skeleton of what they originally were at the com- 
mencement of the war, the same gallant spirit that 
had animated their fallen comrades still prevailed. 
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Immediately after the war the time was mostly 
devoted to disciplining the troops, and instructing 
them, ah initio, in the full knowledge of their pro- 
fession as soldiers, and this was not without great 
and lasting benefit, the fruits of which, in some of 
these corps, may now be seen in India and elsewhere, 
where their readiness to uphold the honour of their 
country is most marked, exemplifying the motto, 
aucto splendore resurgo. 

The losses sustained by the countries engaged in the 
war cannot be stated with accuracy, but that they 
were enormously heavy does not admit of doubt — ^the 
arms of precision employed, the strength, calibre, and 
number of the guns and mortars, coupled with 
the daring of the men and the obstinate tenacity 
with which they fought on every occasion when fair 
fighting was permitted, and the length of the siege 
easily explain this. It is computed that we lost 
in killed, wounded, by disease, and other casualites 
about thirty thousand men ; whilst the addition of 
the cost added to the national debt was nearly 
£50,000,000. The French losses amounted to about 
sixty-five thousand men ; whilst the loss of the foe is 
computed at not less certainly than five hundred 
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thousand men. The costs incurred it is utterly 
impossible to estimate. 

We cannot close our narrative without expressing 
our belief, after our experiences in the Crimean 
campaign, that when the British soldier is led by- 
officers of experience and courage in whom he has con- 
fidence, there is no post of danger where he will not 
follow his leader, and no troops he will not willingly 
meet though in much greater numbers than his 
own ; and further, there is no army in the world, 
man for man and officer for officer, that can be 
compared for a moment with the troops constitut- 
ing the British forces. 

That Great Britain may long maintain her position 
and influence in the councils of Europe on behalf of 
oppressed nationalities, christian or otherwise ; that 
she may never cast her sword into the scales on behalf 
of any cause, country or crown, unworthy her support; 
and that, wherever just and righteous cause can be 
shown she will be ever ready to unsheathe her 
sword and do battle nobly, vigorously and triumph- 
antly in that cause is our most earnest prayer. 
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" We have no doubt the book will be appreciated by thousands of 
ladies who will be only too glad to welcome any reform in their household 
arrangements which may secure for their husbands and families that most 
valuable aid to domestic happiness — * a thoroughly satisfactory dinner at 
home.' — Reading Mercury and Oxford Gazette. 

" The arrangement of the work is good, and the writer is evidently an 
experienced cuUnary artiste." — Bristol Mercury. 



2 New Books Recently Published by 

Comfortable Words in Sickness and Suffering. 

One of the most useful books prepared for the Sick Boom, and 
for the spiritual comfort of the invalid. 

Fcap 4to, large type. Cloth limp, 1/- ; cloth extra, 1/4 

" It is a most beautiful book." — Rev, Dr O . 

* * Will be dearly prized in many a chamber of affliction. It is admirably 
arranged.** — Hand and Heart. 

" Quality is of the best, and we can imagine this thin volume of hopeful 
words from Scripture, and from many devout Christian hearts, will be a 
real comfort in chambers of weariness and pain. The large clear type and 
lipfht weight of the book will in themselves be a recommendation." — 
Christian World. 

" The perusal is likely to bring comfort and solace to the afflicted and 
distressed." — Court Journal. 

** A small quarto, elegantly printed in large type, especially suitable 
for the sufferinpr or for the sick-room. It opens with two hymns, followed 
by ' Comfortable Words,* and * Precious Truths,* calculated to excite both 
sympathy and comfort in the minds of the weak and the distressed. Quo- 
tations of great beauty of thought and of expression.** — Western, Daily 
Mercury. 

Prayers for Sick Children. 

Edited by a Clergjqnan. Demy l6mo, cloth, red edges, 1/- 

By Rev. DONALD D. MACKINNON, M.A. 

Lapland Life; or, Summer Adventures in the Arctic 

Regions. Second Edition. With Route Map, and beautifully 
illustrated from original designs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

" The Rev. D. D. Mackinnon has written about Lapland life in a genial 
spirit. His little volume will tempt many a tourist to ' try ' Lapland." — 
Athenceum. 

" We are glad to see that a good book, such as this is, has reached a 
second edition, and to have the opportunity of introducing it to our 
readers Mr Mackinnon is a fresh, animated, humorous writer, and has 
given us ^od literary, good pictorial illustrations of the people. We 
emphatically endorse his words.'* — Nonconfm^mist 

*'Mr Mackinnon gives a lively account of a trip made last summer 
with his wife along the coast of Sweden, and northward as far as Quick- 
jock. Our travellers saw some splendid scenery, some curious people, and 
customs, experienced universal and extreme kindness from the Swedes, 
made the best of everything, and enjoyed themselves exceedingly." — 
Literary World. 

" The whole book is written in such a charmingly attractive and grace- 
ful style, without the slightest straining after effect, that the reader, 
whether he wills it or no, becomes so interested in the story that he finds 
it impossible to lay it down." — Hertfordshire Mercury. 

" There are many interesting details as to life, manners, and customs 
of the Lapps, with well-drawn sketches of the native costume, and pour- 
traying some of the characteristic scenery of the country." — Church Revietc. 

'* The book is well worth readinfif) and will probably lead some venture- 
some spirits to try a summer excursion in the pure air of the Arctic regions ? 
— Liistol Mercury^ 
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Lapland Life — continued. 6/- 

" Those who would like to take a holiday trip outside the beaten track, 
can get the Routes from the present work. There is pleasant excitement 
at every step of the journey.* — Court Joumai, 

" This Uttle book has merits in addition to its novelty, conveying no 
small amount of instruction in a simple, easy, elastic style."— X^n^rtM 
Standard. 

*•' A very amusing and graphic account of a seven weeks' holiday spent 
in Lapland ; much curious information is given respecting the habits of the 
strange and comparatively little known customs of the country. Mr 
Mackinnon writes in a thoroughly genial fashion, and tells of his mis- 
adventures and mistakes so pleasantly that the narration becomes more 
than ordinarily entertaining. " — The Rock. 

*' We see a great deal more of Lapland, and the way thither, through 
the medium of this entertaining volume than may be gathered from larger 
and more pretentious works, and we would therefore recommend its perusal 
to any one interested in the subject." — Aeic* of the World. 

"This is a stirring account of a seven weeks' ramble through the 
Swedish portion of the Lapp country." — Sheffield Post. 

. . . ** We are very grateful for this volume. It describes happily and 
ably the main features of the country, its inhabitants and prospects, without 
the guide-book becoming merely a handbook. Those who have been 
heretofore as ignorant as ourselves of Lapp wonders, of Lapp hospitality 
and quaint costume, gammal and pearls, had better read this interesting 
little volume and learn thereof for themselves." — Liverpool A Ihion. 

By T. LOUIS OXLEY. 

From Calais to Karlsbad. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2/6 

'* A striking and lively narrative. The work is well written, the style 
being simple and vigorous. In some clever verses ' Life in Karlsbad is 
comprehensively described." — Leeds Mercury. 

" A distinct and vivid sketch." — Nonconformist. 

*' Mr Oxley is a pleasant companion along the route his little volume 
describes. He understands the art of telling what he knows without 
indulging in superfluous words, so that he keeps attention alive through- 
out, and his information is enjoyed. ... To intending tourists it has a 
special recommendation." — News of the World. 

By P. DE VILLIEBS, M.D. 

The Signature of Gutenberg. 

With copies of the Signature and of the Indulgence on the back 
of which the Signature was written. A very remarkable dis- 
covery in connection with the Inventor of Printing. Royal 8vo, 3/6 

" A few copies now extant (Letters of Indulgence) are highly prized by 
bibliographers as the earliest known examples of printing with movable 
type. . . . These printed Letters of Indulgence are found to be endorsed 
with a peculiar cypher, of which little account has commonly been taken, 
but which Dr Villiers introduces to us as * The Signature of Gutenberg.* 
The handwriting of so great a printer is not known in any other form, and 
the importance of this discovery of his signature has induced Dr Villiers 
to publish his account of it, prefacing to his handsomely printed book a 
Latin Dedication to the city of Maintz, itself the birth-place of Gutenberg, 
and in which he exercised his art.'* — Athenanum, 

" This book, though caviare to the million, will be acceptable to biblio- 
maniacs.'' — Jhistol Mercury, 
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B]r G. A. THRUPP. 

Tihe History of Coaches. 

Demj 8to, beantifull j illiistrated, clotli« _6/ 

'*'Xr ThKupp Ins verj sooeeaBfany narrated the history of coaches 
frasL % o^te^-boalder s point <tf view. Bat people who want to be able to 
«iiC2mfB3sh between Derjins, landans, carricles, tilbories, broughams, 
f~i<>H:.:<ei£. bmkas, stuihopes, and manj more, and to know why they were 
cihlLei bj aach names, inll find full mformation here. There are many 
pdefpsres of aD kinds, ranging from an Egyptian chariot to a modem French 
«iiil:^eDce, and the text is much elucidated by them^" — Saturday Revietc. 

^ The resume is specially interesting to coach-builders, to antiquaries, 
and to anyone who wishes to know how the world has moved in the last 
four or fire thousand years." — (Jlcugow Herald. 

'* Is an important volume, an almost exhaustive book of reference on 
the subject <»f coaches " — Cftratiau Woiid. 

** Contains much curious and interesting matter about vehicles of 
various kinds in all ages, and almost all countries, and it is put into very 
popular sh^ie." — City Prat, 

"" A survey at once historical and artistic of carriages and carriasre- 
building, from the dawn of history till now, ... a volume for the coach- 
builder in the first instance, is rich in rare antiquarian details, set ofif by 
curious illustrations — a book of equal interest to the lover of old fashions, 
or the practical student of modem industries." — Graiihic, 

"The coaching renaissance of the last few years would not have been 
complete without the issue of a work dealing with coaches in all ages, and 
so here we have it at last, an authentic history of the various traps in 
which man has driven since he first learned the noble art of coachman- 
ship." — Globe. 

*' Readers wishing for general or special information with regard to the 
art of coach-building, will do well to consult these pages." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Las Memorias and Vers de Sociefe. 

By A. F. A. W. Crown 8vo., 1 voL, cloth, _e_ 

By BARON CONWAY and J. RUSSELL ENDEAN. 

Lending unto the Lord ; 

Or, Three Days in the Life of Christian Furchtegott Gellert, 
Poet and Professor in Leipsic University. Illustrated from 
original designs by the Hon Charlotte Ellis. Royal 16mo, 3/- 

** I hope ' Lending unto the Lord ' will have the good effect of recom- 
mending? the duty of Christian benevolence which it inculcates." — His 
Grace the A rckhUhop of Canterbui-y. 

*' An important work, which the Archbishop hopes to read with the 
attention which it deserves." — HU Grace the AnSibU/iop of York. 

*' Dear Sir, — I thank you much for sending me a copy of your beau- 
tiful work, * Lending unto the Lord.' It is fitted to encourage such lend- 
ing as I fear, is too rare, and, independently of this, to interest and please 
thoughtful Christian minds and hearts. Very truly yours, John Cummiug. 
To J. Uussell Endoan, Esq." — Rev. John Cumming, D.D.j F.R.S.E. 

" It is a delightful book."— /?«;. Donald Fraser, D.D. 

*' * Lending unto the Lord ' is an interesting book. It is nicely written, 
and ought to prove popular in the circle of readers to whom it is addressed." 
— Athenasum. 
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Lending unto the Lord—Qo^isvm>, 

** This is a very pretty gift-book. It relates an event in the life of 
Gellert, the hymn-wnter of Leipsic, in which his lending to the Lord met 
with a rich reward." — The English Churchman. 

** * Lending unto the Lord * came safely, and I read it through with 
much interest. I have written a notice for * Sword and Trowel.'" — Rev C. 
H. Spurgeon, 

" * Lending unto the Lord* is a good book. The story brought the water 
into our eyes as we read it. It ought to sell by thousands. The narrative 
is calculated to foster that spirit of benevolence which is the glory of 
Christianity." — Sword and Trowel, 

*' Is a religious narration of an admirable and earnest Christian. Pre- 
fixed is a remarkable and pretty hymn, by Julia B. Eudean, at the age of 
12. The volume would make a pretty Sunday present." — Publuhers* 
Circular. 

** This is an excellent little book. The incidents are deeply interesting, 
and convey an excellent moral." — Court Journal. 

" A charming picture of a portion of a happy, benevolent Christian 
life." — Evening tStandai-d. 

** This is a very delightful story, both as to its subject and the manner 
of telling. It is true, and will find interested readers among old as well as 
young. We can heartily commend the book on every account. " — Church 
Belh. 

" This is a most interesting tale, excellently well and naturally rendered. 
It includes a poem written by Miss J. Ben tall Endean at the age of 12 
years, remarkable for the psycnological culture it reveals, and for command 
of the forms of verse." — Bayswaier Chi'onicle. 



BOOKS ON THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 

Dame Europa's Remonstrances and her Ultimatum. 

Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, illustrated cover, 0/6 

This is said to be one of the best and most calmly written pamphlets 
on the political condition of Etrope. 

Dame Europa's Letters to her Ministers. 

Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, d/6 

Horatius. 

A Lay made about the years 1876-7. Crown Svo, paper cover, ^/6 

The state of the Tory and Whig parties is passed under review in 
this poetical pamphlet, after the style of * * Macaulay 's Lays. " 



Bulls and Bears, a Uy of London city. 

Foolscap Svo, cloth, 1/6 

By ROBERT BLAKE. 
Joan of Arc : a Poem. Crown Svo, toned, cloth, 3/6 

" The verse is harmonious, flowing and easy. The poem does honour 
to its author."— *S'<Vc/«. 

** Very beautiful and highly poetical."— /W/'i Mmjazine. 




6 New Books Recently Published by 

By HENRY LOCKWOOD, Author of ** Axel, and other Poems." 
StlCKBCl LVKICS Super-royal, 16mo, toned, cloth, 4/6 

By FRANCIS JANE FORSAYTH, 
Authoress of " Amos Waters, and other Poems." 

The Maria Steig, and other Poems. ^^mo, cioth, a/e^ 

By DANIEL MOORE, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 

Daily Devotion : 

Or, Prayers Framed on the Successive Portions of the New 
Testament as Appointed in the New Lectionary, to which are 
added Forms of Prayer for a Fortnight, for Family or for 
Private Use. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6/- 

" This book provides a prayer suitable for family worship for every 
morning and evening of the year, and there is added a Form for Family 
Devotion for a fortnight." — English Churchman. 

" An excellent compilation. This useful Manual of Dailv Devotion is 
admirably adapted for family or private use." — Court Jowmm, 

" The book will be very useful for reading aloud, or for family prayers." 
— The Bookseller, 

" * Daily Devotion' consists of excellent Scripture prayers for day-by- 
day service, and some occasional prayers. They are well written, and we 
can strongly commend them as suitable to all families."— Pt£52i«Aer«' 
Circular, 

** A valuable aid to devotion, and the publishers have displayed much 
taste and care in its appearance." — Wester7i Daily Mercury, 

Christian Consolation: 

Or, Discoures on the Reliefs afforded by the Gk)spel under different 
States and Trials of the Christian Life. 12mo, cloth, 5/" 

Discourses on the Lord's Prayer. i2mo, cioth, ±t. 

Private Devotions for Girls. 

With Maxims and Rules of Conduct at Home and at School ; 
with Suggestions for a Young Lady's English Education. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, 0/6 

" Plain, simple, and yet thoroughly well written, this book for the use 
of young ladies may be put into their hands by parents with the fullest 
confidence. Heads of Schools will find it a great help in the government 
of their pupils." 



By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. 
Christian Toleration: An Essay. Large crown Svo, toned, ^JQ 

" Eveiybody should read the Honourable A. S. G. Canning's Original 
Essay on Christian Toleration." 
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By ROBERT BLAKE. 

Anonymous Criticism: An Essay. Demysvo, 

''The style is terse and perspicuous, graceful, yet trenchant. The 
phraseology is at times very beautiful." — T-^-m Constitution, 

Being in the Choir : 

An Address to Church Singers on their Duties and Responsi- 
bilities. By a Cl£royman. 
New Edition, revised, 12mo, tinted wrapper, 3d.; or per doz. 2/6 

By BOUCHIER PHILLIMORE. 
Life Mariners : or. Homeward Bound. Royal 16mo, cloth, 1/- 

Endean's Game Book. 

Tabulated and appropriately illustrated by the Honourable 
Charlotte Ellis. This is a book that should be in use by 
every Sportsman, as it is provided for the purpose of recording 
the results of sport from one end of the year to the other, 
with the Hounds, Rod, or Gun. Imperial 8vo, oblong, 10/6 

The History of Three Little Pigs. 

Beautifully Illustrated from original designs by the Hon. Char- 
lotte Ellis. A charming book for a child. 

Imperial 8vo, printed in photo-lithography, 3/6 

By ANNE HARRIET DRURY, 
Authoress of "Deep Waters," ** Misrepresentation," &c. 

The Blue Ribbons: 

A Story of the Last Century. Illustrated by Birket Foster. 

Square 12mo, cloth, 3/6 

By MARY CHERWELL. 
Happy Hours : w, The Home Story Book. With Illustra- 
tions from designs by Sir John Gilbert. Square cloth, 2/6 

By ERNEST FEUCHTERSLEBEN, M.D. 

The Dietetics of the Soul: 

Or, True Mental Discipline. Translated from the 32d Grerman 
Edition by Colonel Ouvry, C.B. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2/6 

** The leading thought is the intimate connection between bodily and 
spiritual health. — Saturday Jieview. 

By COLONEL A. H. OUVRY, C.B. 

Stein, and his Reforms in Prussia. 

With Reference to the Land Question in England. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2/6 

" A really valuable work ; it ought to be in the hands of all who are 
interested in tlie Land Question." — Soncoii/ormUt. 



8 New Books Recently Published by Kerby & Endean. 

By CARRIBER. 

Odd Showers. 

Or, an Explanation of the Bain of Insects, Fishes, and Lizards ; 
Soot, Sand and Ashes ; Bed Bain and Snow ; Meteoric Stones 
and other Bodies. Square 16mo, l/« 

Quarantana ; or, " in aU Points Tempted." 

By the Author of "What of the Night?" Suitable for use in 
Lent. Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, 0/6 

By Rev. JOHN GUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

Communion between Heaven and Earth, and the 
Cloud of Witnesses. 

A Sermon preached before Her Majesty the Queen at Dunrobin. 

32mo, cloth, 0/6 

By Rev. W. KEVILL DAVIES. 

Past, Present and Future; 

Or, The Old Man's Tale. Royal 16mo, paper, 0/6 

The Sweetness of Contrition. 

By the Author of "Somewhere," " Past, Present, and Future," 
** The Two Signs," &c. Royal 16mo, paper cover, 0/6 



TO AUTHORS. 

HOW TO PUBLISH, AND ON THE EASIEST TERMS. 

Messrs KERBY & ENDEAN'S large experience and personal practical 
knowledge of everything connected with the production of books, from 
the setting of the first types to the placing the complete book in the 
hands of the public, are sufficient guarantee that all that can be done 
to render books successful will be done by them, and they place their 
services at the command of authors about to publish. They under- 
take commissions for every class of publication — Religious, Scientific, 
Political, Educational, &c. 

SERMONS AND FAMFHIiETB 
Produced at the shortest notice, and in the best style. 



190 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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